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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT ELMSLEIGH ONCE MORE, 


porn MERCER did not put in an appearance at the Dallases’ 
for some days, during which time his sister, Mrs. Dallas, suf- 
fered every phase of gentle anxiety. At last, he came one morning 
when Mr. Dallas and the young people were out. He had a short 
interview with Mrs. Dallas; poured into her sympathetic ear an in- 
teresting but slightly garbled tale; borrowed all the money she had 
in her possession, and departed, bound, he assured her, for London. 

Mary Russell, on her side, only remained at Winifred’s a very brief 
time after her discomfiture; she hardly once issued from her bedroom, 
except for her meals, which she consumed in gloomy silence. Finally, 
one evening a note came for her; and she also went—back to 
Provence and her friends there, as she informed Winifred. 

Mark Hatherley was the next to leave. He had several conyer- 
sations with Gertrude, who told him all she knew, or guessed, of 
Ralph’s recent relations with Mrs. Russell. She believed that, after 
reading Martha Freake’s letter in London, he had made a special 
journey to Provence in search of Mary, whose whereabouts Gertrude 
was able to tell him. For when she left the Grahams and returned 
to Camden Town, her uncle was not at his lodgings. He came back 
the next day, and mentioned that he had been, and was soon return- 
ing, abroad “on business.” He was always mysterious, and she had 
asked no questions, knowing that it would be useless. Why he had 
not gone sooner in search of Mary and induced her to wetake herself 
at an earlier date to Paris, Gertrude did not know. 

Mark stood musing. ‘There is still a great deal that I do not 
understand yet, Lady Hatherley. Ralph never mentioned Ridgeley 
{> you?” 

“ Never.” 

“And now what do you mean to do for yourself? You will accept 
an allowance from me?” 
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“Not a penny. I think I shall go back to the Grahams. I wrote 
to Ned the other day, and according to his answer I shall decide.” 

She tried to speak indifferently ; nevertheless—blushed. 

“ But—forgive me—surely your position there is a little unusual. 
A house with no lady at the head of it -s 

“T learnt to despise appearances long ago,” Gertrude interrupted, 
with one of her cynical smiles. ‘ Besides, there is the old house- 
keeper, Mrs. Wade, who is a rock of respectability ; and Mr. Graham, 
as you must have seen for yourself, is as blind and deaf to outward 
influences as one of his own scarabzi. ‘Try not to trouble yourself 
any more about me, Mark. We must not be made too comfortable, 
we Dallases. Prosperity does not agree with us.” 

‘“‘T cannot say it seems to me that adversity does,” observed Mark, 
gravely smiling. 

‘Probably no extremes do. As Dick says, we are either beggars 
on horseback, or failures off it.” 

She gave him her hand, with a look half-arch, half-soft, that dis- 
armed his reproach, and nodded a friendly ‘‘ good-bye” to Winifred. 

**T often wonder what will be her ultimate fate,” said the latter as 
the door closed, leaving herself and Mark alone. ‘She is a per- 
plexing creature—incompletely noble, incompletely charming; full 
of an elusive, wayward sort of attractiveness, and yet often quite 
exasperating and always unaccountable.” 

Winifred raised her eyes to her companion, in expectation of some 
answer ; but the look she met made her change colour, and drove 
Gertrude out of her head. Mark was steadily regarding her, as he 
often did when they were alone together; but although his glance 
was fixed on her lips, the words she had just uttered had evidently 
not reached him. That is to say, he was thinking of her and not of 
her speech. She felt it, and was troubled. He still seemed at the 
same untraversable distance from her as when he first came—days 
ago; and yet sometimes she felt as though it rested only with herself 
to break down the invisible barrier. 

She answered his look with more of sorrowful questioning in her 
eyes than she guessed ; his own left her face then, but slowly, gravely ; 
and his mouth set itself to an expression of steadfast sadness, very 
habitual to it of late. 

“Vou are really going away to-morrow? You—you still have 
much to do at The Limes?” 

She spoke the commonplace words hesitatingly, timidly almost, but 
her pure, womanly feeling thrilled through her tones. 

“Yeu” 

“‘ And, afterwards, what do you mean to do?” Then as he did 
not answer, she forced herself to add, “I suppose of Sir John’s 
fortune there is nothing left ?” 

“Nothing that I would touch,” answered Mark, with an uncon- 
scious stern bitterness that startled her from its intensity. 
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Mark had been undergoing a great struggle with himself, ever since 
his arrival in Paris. He loved Winifred better than ever; and more 
’ than ever, in his present loneliness, did he long for companionship 
such as hers, But his position was now so altered and his future so 
uncertain, that honour and prudence alike forbade his taking on him- 
self the additional burden of a wife. For this reason he had resolutely 
blinded himself to the new softness of the girl’s manner, and had 
abstained from recalling by look or word the memory of their last 
interview, and of all that it had left unsaid. 

But this silence was beginning to try him sorely; and he felt the 
imperative need of some sympathy in his latest and hardest trial. 
There were few people to whom pride and regretful affection com- 
bined would allow him to speak of his father’s dishonour ; and with 
nobody had he yet shared his newest and most painful discovery. 

But Winifred was so true and so sweet; a2 woman of most womanly 
compassionateness, and yet capable of a silence like the grave. To 
her, at any rate, he could confide, and perhaps she would understand 
the rest without his saying it; perhaps, if she really loved him—and 
sometimes he had almost dared to think she did—she would question 
not, but wait. 

So he told her everything quite quietly and simply, and yet in such 
a way that with her pitiful insight she understood, far better than he 
thought, all that he had suffered and was suffering of humiliation and 
of pain. 

She did not say much, but her rapt attention and sweet listening 
face were in themselves an anodyne, and soothed his aching 
spirit. 

“You see how completely this alters my life,” he concluded. 
“‘ My father’s sister and the widow and children of his brother stand 
to me now in a new relation. They are first on the long list of those 
whom he has wronged and defrauded. Even ordinary creditors, such 
as tradesmen and others to whom he owed enormous sums, could 
hardly be fully satisfied of their claims by the cession of all he pos- 
sessed. And these new obligations are morally still heavier, still more 
imperative. He lived, and 7 was educated in luxury, at the expense 
of these defenceless women and children. Make them some resti- 
tution now I must; and I can only do it out of my own property. 
For many future years, perhaps for always, I must seek the means of 
personal support in some source quite apart from my inheritance. 
Fortunately I have been offered a place of manager of a bank in the 
north of England. This will give mea small certain income, and a 
great deal of regular work. I shall begin the new career as soon as 
possible.” } 

“In the north of England? And you are going to live there, 
away from all your friends—alone ?” 

He smiled at the simplicity of the question. 
** A man soon finds such associates as suffice to save him from the 
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worst forms of isolation. What is indispensable to me now is occu- 
‘pation. ‘The rest I can do without. At least—I must try.” 

She was standing close to him, her head bent; but at the new 
inflexion of his voice, she looked up, and again their eyes met in a 
long, eloquent, mournful glance. Mark turned pale, and drew a deep 
breath of conquered emotion. Then he took both her hands in his: 
strong and tender grasp, and plunged his eyes into the serene, sad 
depths of hers. 

‘You are strong, Winifred. Help me to be so.” 

That was all he said, but they understood one another, and silently 
registered a mutual vow to wait. 

As Richard Dallas had received a cablegram from America, summon- 
ing him as quickly as possible to his new employment, it was settled 
that Dolly and he should be married immediately, and the fiancée was 
excessively anxious for the ceremony to take place at Elmsleigh in 
the midst of her old acquaintances. She, characteristically, cared 
very little for the discredit that had fallen through Sir John upon the 
Hatherleys, except in so far that it affected Mark. And as her 
mother, who was equally indifferent and had a cat-like fondness for 
familiar places, had taken a cottage near The Limes, there was 
nothing to prevent Dolly from gratifying her desire. 

“I must have a pretty wedding, even though it be a cheap one. 
Ellen Coles and Sabina Swanwick” (her former two particular rivals, 
confidants and dearest foes) ‘‘ must be bridesmaids as well as Flossie. 
I will wear white cashmere trimmed with silk, and a ruffle round my 
throat of the new lace, Freda; and Mark, you w// give me away, 
won’t you?” 

“ With frightful violence to my own feelings, Dolly,” laughed 
Mark. Enchanted at the compliment, she stood on tip-toe to kiss 
him, and told him he was a “ dear old bear.” 

Mrs. Hatherley, as may be imagined, had not been too well 
pleased at the idea of Dolly’s marriage with so incurable a detrimental 
as Dick. But, as she remarked plaintively in one of her letters, 
‘it no longer seemed the fashion to consult the wishes of parents ;” 
and her daughter, making very little account of her querulous protests, 
despatched orders about the wedding by every post. The only 
consolation Dolly offered her was the assurance that in America 
teaching is extremely well paid; that she and Dick had already 
projected a college in Chicago which was certain to be a success, 
and that in a few years she anticipated having Flossie over as a kind 
of “ walking lady” to receive callers and give the thing an air. 

For the rest, the Dallases’ wonderful friends had been very kind as 
usual: Dick was to have his outfit provided; and his new employer 
paid his passage. 

The last days of the two girls’ life in Paris passed with surprising 
rapidity. ‘There were Winifred’s artist friends to say good-bye to; 
Dolly’s pupils to call on and in most cases to console; and, finally, 
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Claire to take leave of. The little fleuriste, still overflowing with 
gratitude, was enchanted at the idea of her cher Monsieur Richard 
having won for himself so pretty a wife; and she regarded the 
American plan as a certain El Dorado. She made Dolly an 
exquisite wedding-wreath, and brought it as a parting gift on the 
night before the bride-elect’s departure. 

Gertrude, having had a rapturous letter from Ned Graham, started 
with Winifred and Dolly for London. A little crowd of friends assem- 
bled at the station to see them off and to sympathize with the tearful 
Mrs. Dallas and the excited Georgie. Dolly hung on Richard’s arm up 
to the very last moment, with a proud air of possession. Winifred did 
not know how to hold all the bouquets thrust upon her, nor when to 
leave off saying ‘‘ Thank you,” and begin saying ‘‘ Good-bye.” Mrs. 
Dallas poured motherly admonitions into one ear of Gertrude, while 
Georgie monopolized the other with a perpetual “‘ Wind you write.” 
Mr. Dallas pervaded the groups, and looked benignantly superior to 
all emotion. At last the doors were flung apart, and strangers ruth- 
lessly ordered back; there was a moment’s wild confusion of tears 
and smiles, good-byes, adieux—‘ You'll write”—‘I’ll come;” and 
the three travellers were hurried into a compartment. Dick, who had 
got through somehow, stood on the step and was again absorbed by 
Dolly, until a guard ordered him off. Then he wrung Winifred’s 
hand with unusual fervour; bestowed a final kiss on his sweetheart, 
and shot a parting bolt of “chaff” at Gertrude. After which, the 
train got itself into motion, and the chequered life in Paris was a 
thing of the past. 

In London, Gertrude left them, while Winifred and Dolly pro- 
ceeded straight to Elmsleigh. Mark and Florence met them there 
at the station ; the latter took possession of her sister, Mark accom- 
panied Winifred to her mother’s door. A carriage had been sent 
for her, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. Burton appeared, being, in fact, 
at a dinner-party. 

“Won’t you come in?” said the girl, as Mark prepared to take 
leave of her on the threshold of the vicarage. 

“No. You must be tired.” 

‘* Nonsense !” 

*¢ All the same, I won’t come in now.” 

“To-morrow, then? ” 

Mark hesitated. 

‘“‘T had better be frank with you. Mrs. Burton does not care to 
see me just now, I think.” 

He held her hand a moment; released it suddenly; and saying 
*‘ Good-night,” left her. She had been speechless with surprise and 
shame, and was still trembling with indignation as she entered the hall 
of the house, and responded to the greeting of the servants. She 
knew quite well what Mark had meant: the change in his circum- 

tances. How cruel to let him feel it! Winifred thought more of 
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this than of the disappointment to herself. While she ate her 
supper, her spirits sank miserably till they fell to zero. Presently she 
heard carriage-wheels ; then her mother’s voice in the hall; and 
hurried out prepared to meet with and return any amount of affection. 
Nor was she disappointed. 

‘“* My sweet Winifred—my darling child!” exclaimed Mrs. Burton, 
falling picturesquely into her tall daughter’s arms. ‘‘ How I have 
longed for this moment! Your dear face has never been out of my 
thoughts. You naughty, ungrateful pet! At last, you have con- 
descended to come back to your poor, lonely little mamsie !” 

“T am sure Winifred would have come home sooner, had she 
thought you really needed her,” blunderingly put in poor Mr. Burton, 
good-naturedly afraid that his step-daughter might be hurt at the 
implied reproach. His wife shot him a sidelong glance of scorn. 

“Come into the drawing-room, sweet. I long to be alone with 
you.” 

** But is not Mr. Burton also coming?” inquired Winifred, anxious 
in her.turn to cultivate pleasant relations. 

“Mr. Burton has his own pursuits, my love. I never complain, 
even when I feel most isolated. Many mothers would have begged 
for the return of the ome ewe-lamb,” said the vicar’s wife pastorally, 
“ but I never exact sacrifices. I could not have borne to see this sweet 
face clouded by discontent at poor mamsie’s wishes having to be con- 
sidered before other people’s:” and with an enchanting smile Mrs. 
Burton put one dainty finger into the dimple of her daughter’s cheek. 
Winifred stiffened involuntarily, wondering how it was that her 
mother always irritated her by making her feel half-remorseful for 
fancied neglect, and half-rebellious at her remorse. 

Mr. Burton, who had not taken the very broad hint given to 
him, appeared in the sitting-room—a kindly cordiality on his large 
countenance. 

**T am ver, glad to see you, my dear,” he said, standing in front of 
Winifred, and looking approvingly at her upturned face. ‘I am not 
very clever at finding out what young people care for, but I should like 
you to understand that you are quite welcome to anything you want, 
and have only to ask for it to get it.” 

Winifred felt an unaccountable emotion at this homely, hospitable 
speech ; she rose, and laying her hands on the speaker’s broad 
shoulders, kissed him affectionately on both his cheeks. 

“There! there!” said Mr. Burton, himself quite red with pleasure, 
but patting her on the back with an evident idea that she wanted 
soothing. ‘We shall get on in ‘first-rate style, 1 am sure. Ahem! 
my dear, has she had any supper?” 

I am not in the habit of forgetting anybody’s wants, that I am aware 
of; still less my daughter’s,” answered his wife majestically ; and the 
good man creaked off—his shoes always creaked—with a look half- 
troubled, half-snubbed, that went to Winifred’s heart. 
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Mr. Burton and his step-daughter became very good friends after 
that first evening ; the vicar having a dim idea, which he could not 
have made articulate to save his life, that she was somehow different 
from most women in giving a good deal less trouble. Once he got so 
far as to communicate or seek to communicate this impression to the 
partner of his joys; but it was not well received. 

“Winifred is peculiar,” said Mrs. Burton. “It is not my custom 
to complain, and I love her dearly. My nature, highly sensitive, 
requires to expand itself in affection, and in thought for others. When 
I first became a mother, I thought that I had all I needed. But I 
have been cruelly stricken—although I never say it. And if, since my 
dailing child has grown up, I have sometimes felt that she is different 
from my ideal, the confession has never passed my lips. Few people 
understand me. I feel that misapprehension will be my fate to the 
end. But I try to believe that the fault lies with myself, and mot with 
my dear ones.” 

‘‘Humph !” remarked Mr. Burton, and wondered still inarticulately, 
at the curious refractive power of his wife’s mind— ideas sent into her 
quite straight were reflected by her crookedly. He could not com- 
prehend it. But then he never really tried : having long ago made up 
his mind that women were naturally mysterious dispensations, and that 
to him had been allotted the most perplexing of them. 

Meanwhile, Mark coming not, he and Winifred only met at Mrs. 
Hatherley’s—and there not very often, for the young man was hardly 
made more welcome at Vine Cottage than at the Vicarage; and he 
rarely called on his aunt except when business obliged him to do it. 
Mrs. Hatherley’s manner towards him was full of sullen hostility and 
womanly mistrust. She could not forgive his father for having died 
ruined, nor Mark for being his father’s son. Not all her nephew’s 
forbearance and generosity could touch her heart. Some malignant- 
minded wiseacre had said that probably ‘‘ Young Hatherley knew what 
he was about, and had feathered his own nest while pretending to give 
up everything ;” and this suggestion falling on the rank soil of the 
creole’s mind, bore a flourishing crop of suspicions. 

Mark’s one consolation in these days was the sympathy of Winifred. 
He had few opportunities of seeing her alone, and when they came, he 
never spoke of his troubles ; but often when some ungracious speech 
of Mrs. Hatherley’s had sorely tried his patience, he would catch sight 
of Winifred’s indignant eyes, and from them he gathered fresh 
strength to listen and reply not. 

Dolly was the one connecting link between the dwellers in Vine 
Cottage and Mark on the one hand; between them and Winifred on 
the other. She was uniformly kind to her cousin, and had many a 
pitched battle with her mother on his account. And solely to please 
her, Mark consented, after the final auction at The Limes, and his 
own migration to London lodgings, to put off his departure for the 
north until Dolly’s marriage was over. 
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The day of that important event dawned at last brilliantly fine ; 
and the wedding, although very quiet, went off to the little bride’s 
content. She looked bewitching, and Dick was the most self-possessed 
of bridegrooms. A satisfactory amount of envy was excited in the 
gentle bosoms of Ellen Coles and Sabina Swanwick ; and Mark, poor 
fellow! distinguished himself by giving the best of all the presents. 
Flossie shed cataracts of tears, and Mrs. Hatherley, through an im- 
perceptible draught from the vestry-room, sneezed fifteen times in 
succession. 

“This is the end,” said Mark, in a low tone, to Winifred, when the 
last handful of rice had been thrown and the few guests were taking 
their departure, ‘To-day I shake the dust of Elmsleigh from my 
shoes, and to-morrow night I start for my new home. Will you think 
of me there sometimes? And you will write to me? Thanks. 
Good-bye.” 

He grasped her hand with a force that almost hurt it; flashed one 
look into her eyes; then bade a hasty farewell to the nearest by- 
standers and was gone. 

“Hi! Stop! Hatherley, won’t you come to the Vicarage to 
dinner?” called out Mr. Burton after him; but an imperious glance 
from his wife so surprised him for a minute or two as to deprive him 
of the power of speech. By the time he recovered and would fain 
have renewed his invitation, Mark’s rapid stride had carried him 
across the little garden and half-way down the road. Mr. Burton 
could not get over it, and on the way home continued lamenting 
that his hospitable inspiration had not come sooner. 

“If you had tcld me of your wishes I should not have forgotten 
them, although I might not have approved,” said Mrs. Burton. ‘ But 
it appears to be the fashion to take everything out of my hands. I 
wonder Winifred did not invite him. She was sure of your sanction.” 

‘But not of yours, mother,” retorted Winifred, in uncontrollable 
bitterness, for it had nearly broken her heart to see Mark go away 
like that. 

“Oh, mine! That isa small matter. If I counted for anything 
(and I am accustomed to count for nothing, but I don’t complain) it 
would be remembered that I never liked Mr. Hatherley—never. 
And for my part, if you will allow me to express an opinion, my love, 
I am very glad he is gone.” 

Winifred made no answer; but her stepfather broke in sturdily : 

“I don’t pretend to contest your opinions, my wife; but I realiy 
do not know what you can have against the poor fellow. Heh 
been hardly used, and has behaved admirably.” 

Mrs. Burton turned up her eyes in mute and long-suffering protest 
at this contradiction and conclusion, but “said nothing.” 

“T feel really sorry for him,” Mr. Burton grumbled on. “It is 
not pleasant to have to begin the world all over again at his age. 
Mark must be nearly thirty.” 
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*¢ He will be that age to-morrow,” quietly said Mr. Luscombe, whom 
Mrs. Burton herself had invited to dine at the Vicarage, and who had 
now overtaken his host and hostess just in time to overhear the vicar’s 
concluding remark. 

Mr. Luscombe, before Sir John’s reign, had been the Hatherley 
family lawyer; and Mrs. Hatherley, who had known him in old days, 
had wished for his presence at her daughter’s wedding. 

He was the neatest, freshest, most dapper, apparently the most 
inoffensive of little men. Yet Winifred turned on him a glance 
of scant favour. For he had said that Mark would be “ thirty to- 
morrow” in a tone which annoyed her. There was more than 
indifference in it—there was almost a kind of pleasure. And what 
reason could he have for rejoicing that Mark, at an age when most 
men know what is before them, had to start on a new and uncertain 
career? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
MR. LUSCOMBE’S REVELATIONS. 


GERTRUDE, for obvious reasons, had not been present at her brother’s 
wedding, and was living all this time very quietly at the Grahams’, 
under the name of Mrs. Hatherley. 

She had had a long conversation with Mr. Graham on her 
return, and had agreed with him that it was better to resume her 
husband’s name, but, at the same time, to drop the title. The old 
gentleman had proved extremely kind, and had waived all difficulties 
with an ease which, if it were partly due to his want of worldly 
wisdom, was at any rate to the last degree convenient and refreshing. 

Mrs. Wade, astonished but respectful, had had as much explained 
to her as she had any need to know, and Gertrude had reinstalled 
herself beside Ned’s chair, with more of pleasure than her jaded spirit 
ever expected to find in human companionship again. The boy had 
been most unfeignedly and undisguisedly glad to see her, and had 
half declared that she must promise never, zever to leave him. 

“Tt is not so very much to ask you as it sounds,” he said. “ For 
see,” and he held up his hand. “It is even thinner than when you 
first came, and it sometimes takes me ten days now before I can make 
up my mind to walk across the room. So you will still be quite 
young and as beautiful as ever when I shall not need you any more.” 

Gertrude took the transparent, listless hand in her warm grasp, and 
longed passionately that she could infuse some of the restless abound- 
ing vitality that throbbed in her own veins to his. It seemed an 
unjust Fate, that which gave her health and youth and mental activity ; 
while Ned, who had serenity, moral strength and calm, was hastening 
fast from the “ weariness, the fever and the fret,” of all that men call 
living. 

These were poor unquiet Gertrude’s reflections as she sat softly 
stroking the lad’s hand until he dropped asleep. She stayed her 
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soothing ministration then, and bending her gipsy face over his white 
one, gave herself up to long and mournful contemplation of his 
ethereal brow and pallid cheeks. He was in truth greatly altered, and 
she felt that he was right in saying that the world would not hold him 
much longer. The quiet conviction with which he had said it, so 
divorced from regret, had affected Gertrude strangely. She had 
been accustomed, in her exaggerated way, to say that life was of 
small account, and that she was ready to part with it. Now for the 
first time it struck her fully how far removed she was from the solemn 
courage that can fairly look the “ King of Terrors” in the face—as 
far, indeed, as from the active faith in good that alone makes life 
worth living. 

A slight stir caused her to look up, and she became aware that Dr. 
Kenyon was behind her. He had come in noiselessly—everybody 
did things noiselessly in that enchanted castle of a house—and had 
been standing there for how long a time she did not know. She 
only felt instinctively that he had been looking at her, and in the 
moment of her turning had ceased to do so. He drew nearer then, 
and held out his hand very quietly and gravely. This was their first 
meeting since her return, and she was surprised and provoked to feel 
how much less self-possessed she was than he. Fortunately he did 
not seem to notice how vividly she blushed, nor how pale she grew 
afterwards ; his attention was apparently fixed on Ned. 

“You find him much altered ?” 

She bent her head in answer to the murmured question, and then 
Dr. Kenyon made her a sign to follow him into the hall. 

“The lad is slowly dying. It may be an affair of months, but 
there is no hope of his ever being again even as well as when you first 
knew him. Do you mean to leave him again?” 

The question, asked abruptly, almost harshly, roused” Gertrude’s 
facile anger. She had promised Ned to stay, and meant to do so; 
but she felt perversely disinclined to admit as much to one who was 
a self-constituted judge. 

“That will depend,” she said, and throwing her head back, looked 
at him defiantly. 

“You must do as you like, of course; but I think you should be 
told that your presence is of use to the boy. It distinctly does him 
good, as being different from anything that he has known through- 
out these long years of suffering, and pain, and monotony. He 
drooped after you left, and will never recover the ground he lost then. 
If you care to be a source of joy to a fellow-creature whose life has 
been a very joyless one, you will remain by Ned Graham until the 
last.” 

“‘ For his sake I shall probably do so,” replied Gertrude, haughtily. 

“But not for mine, you mean? I did not ask you to do it for 
mine.” 

And with a ceremonious bow, in strange contrast to his remarkably 
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rude speech, Dr. Kenyon marched off, leaving Gertrude considerably 
less enchanted with her own arrogance than she had ever been in all 
her life before. 

She felt so angry that she could not settle to anything ; and by way 
of calming herself, ravished Mrs. Wade by offering to do some com- 
missions for her in town. Half an hour later she found herself in 
Oxford Street, and was greatly pleased to run up against Mark, who 
was coming out of ashop. They met with the utmost cordiality. 

“Do you really go to-night ?” asked Gertrude. 

“T hope so. But this morning I received a mysterious com- 
munication from Luscombe and Wheeler to attend at their office at 
three o’clock. I am off there now. I cannot guess what they want 
with me: nothing, I hope, to detain me in town.” 

‘“ Perhaps the 4 10,000 has turned up,” laughed Gertrude. 

Mark shook his head. ‘No such luck. By-the-bye, have you 
seen anything of Mr. Mercer?” 

‘Nothing whatever. As Dick would express it, he has doubtless 
‘ducked under’ again.” She then asked about the wedding, wished 
him prosperity, and shook hands warmly with him, with a parting 
recommendation : “ If Luscombe and Wheeler have to announce a 
fortune to you, I shall expect you to let me know at once.” 

Three hours later, when she was reading to Ned, a telegram was 
put into her hands, and she had hardly glanced at it when an 
exclamation of uncontrollable pleasure broke from her lips, for it was 
signed “ Mark,” and contained the inconceivably delightful words : 


“Journey northwards given up. The £10,000 are mine.” 


Mark, on arriving at the solicitors’ office, had been’ received by 
the dapper little gentleman whom he had seen for the first time on 
the previous day at Dolly’s wedding. 

“T am very glad to’see you, Mr. Hatherley,” was the lawyer’s 
greeting. “I know more about you than you have probably guessed. 
I was extremely well acquainted with your grandfather, and in his 
younger days with your father; but for years before his death I 
saw nothing of him.” 

Mark made no answer beyond a slight bow. He had once or 
twice heard his father mention Mr. Luscombe, and always with 
aversion. Alas! he had learnt to have a good opinion of the people 
whose society Sir John avoided. 

“Your grandfather, long ago, when you were quite a little boy— 
four or five years old only—gave me a charge to keep you in view.” 

“My grandfather?” interrupted Mark. “I have lately had 
reason to think that he did not know of my existence.” 

“There you are mistaken. He did know of it, although it 
was revealed to him by chance but a very short time before his own 
death. He found it out partly through an anonymous letter, partly 
through your cousin Martha Freake.” 
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Mark uttered an exclamation of pained surprise. He had always 
wondered why his father had betrayed Martha. The hypothesis of 
love for Mary being inadmissible, any other made the cruelty seem 
inconceivably wanton. Was the explanation to be some knowledge 
possessed by Martha of his marriage ? 

“In order to make things clear to you,” resumed Mr. Luscombe, 
‘“‘T must tell you a long story, and begin at the very beginning. Your 
grandfather, like many other old gentlemen, had a mania for making 
wills. In proportion as his daily interest in life slackened, the 
ultimate disposition of his large fortune absorbed more and more 
of his thoughts. But we have only to consider two of his wills. 
No. 1, under which your father did actually inherit; No. 2, under 
which he should have been cut off with a shilling, but which 


_ mysteriously disappeared.” 


“There was also a codicil made within a few hours of his death,” 
put in Mark, mindful of an observation dropped by Mary Russell to 
Dolly in one of her recent rages. 

“‘ With that we have nothing to do. The codicil, if it ever existed, 
was never found; it would have been useless, for I understand it was 
not signed. Will No. 1 was made at a time when your grandfather 
was equally irritated’ against his second son William, and _ his 
daughter Mary. William, as you know, was the first real scamp of 
his family ; and Miss Hatherley had incurred her father’s anger by 
her engagement to Ralph Mercer. ‘The consequence was, that old 
Mr. Hatherley disinherited both his younger children, and left every 
penny of his money to John. Your father at that time exercised 
an enormous influence over him; an influence which would have 
surprised me had I not always observed how shrewdness gives 
place to prejudice in the old. Imagine, then, my surprise when 
one day your grandfather sent for me, and informed me of his 
intention to make will No. 2. ‘Had he destroyed No. 1?’ I 
asked. ‘No,’ he said; adding rather discontentedly, “ John had 
possession of that. But it did not matter. No. 2 would annul 
No. 1.” Amazed, I heard that this time he intended to dis- 
inherit all his children and leave his entire property to a charity. I 
broke out into protest, but he flew into a violent rage; said his 
children deserved nothing from him, and that John—immaculate 
John !—was the worst of all. Little by little, as well as anger would 
allow, he told me that your father was secretly married, and had 
been for years, to a lady of the name of Lyndon, of whom nobody 
seemed to know anything. His informant—an anonymous one— 
was evidently some enemy of John’s who had given himself the 
trouble to discover just as much of the facts as would serve the 
purposes of mischief... Your grandfather had despatched Miss 
Freake to explore Linden Grove Road, and she had obtained sundry 
clandestine glimpses of your mother and of you.” 

‘‘ She never tried to speak to my mother, I presume?” 
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“No. I am sure she did not; for she was, I remember, quite 
unaware of your mother’s sad and strange affliction. My own first 
intimation of it came from your father’s statement at Miss Freake’s 
own trial, a month or two later.” 

Mark remained silent. What a tangled web the whole story was ! 
And how much seemed destined never to be made quite clear ! 

“Miss Freake,” continued Mr. Luscombe, “‘ seemed to have been 
fascinated by your appearance. Her loving description of you, your 
ways, your beauty, your delicacy (you had just recovered from an 
illness), although very impatiently listened to at first, did eventually 
soften your grandfather’s heart a little, and had a result which you 
will shortly learn. But against your mother he remained very bitter. 
It was one of his crotchets that she could not be a person of 
respectability, or your father would not have kept her existence a 
secret. ‘Times out of number did he say, He has always hypocrit- 
ically made a merit of having given up Margaret Hatherley to please 
me; and yet far more gladly would I have opened my doors even 
to my ungrateful sister’s child than to this unknown Jezebel. Your 
grandfather was not accustomed to measure his expressions ; and as 
I listened to him I thought that your father’s marriage was a kind 
of judgment on him for the arrogant harshness which in will No. 1 
had made him insert the clause relative to this very Margaret 
Hatherley.” 

‘‘ And, after all, she was my mother,” said Mark. 

Mr. Luscombe did not know that. He sat speechless with astonish- 
ment ; nor did he recover his speech until Mark had finished his 
brief statement of Mr. Graham’s revelations. Then he gave a long, 
low whistle. 

“Then this identity of Margaret Lyndon with Margaret Hatherley 
was of course the reason why John kept his marriage secret ! I see 
it all. He was caught in his own trap: or rather he would have 
been, could will No. 2 have been found.” 

“¢ How came it not to be found ?” inquired Mark. 

Mr. Luscombe shrugged his shoulders. “The old man would 
always keep such documents in his own house. Perhaps he destroyed 
it before his death.” 

“Perhaps my father destroyed it,” was Mark’s pained thought, not 
uttered, however, although he saw it reflected in the lawyer’s own face. 

‘We, Miss Freake and I, did our best in several confidential 
interviews to make him destroy it; and I think that, towards the 
last, although he would not own it, he may have begun to waver.” 

“In one way, all that matters very little now,” said Mark. “ My 
grandfather would turn in his grave, could he know how utterly 
annihilated is the fortune, about which he troubled himself so much.” 

‘“‘ Well, the greater part of it is gone, certainly,” replied the lawyer, 
with an odd smile. ‘But a pretty little sum is now to revert to you.” 
“To me!” 
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“Even so. As I have told you. Miss Freake softened your 
grandfather’s heart towards you, by her enthusiasm and entreaties. 
John he persisted in disinheriting; for your mother he would do 
nothing ; and, with his strange vindictiveness, he wished no know- 
ledge of his intentions regarding yourself to mar the punishment that 
he contemplated inflicting on your parents. Consequently he would 
not name you in the will—will No. 2, remember—but he sold out 
and reinvested £10,000 for your exclusive use and benefit, leaving 
in my hands written directions, which you can now read for yourself, 
to the effect that you were only to touch the money at the age of 
thirty. And even then you were not to have it if you had turned out 
badly. My own notion is that you have turned out extremely well, 
and I have much pleasure in congratulating you on this unexpected 
and most legitimate recovery of a portion of your grandfather’s wealth. 
It has been accumulating for twenty-five years at 6 per cent., and 
amounts now to nearly £ 60,000.” 

Mark sat silent in a rush of feelings. He was not poor; he could 
marry Winifred, and, above all, this money was rightly, fully, fairly 
his. It had been left through no ignorance, obtained through no 
fraud, and was no larger a sum than a just distribution of his 
grandfather’s property would have originally ensured to him. 

He had rarely looked’ so bright as when he left Luscombe and 
Wheeler’s office on that eventful afternoon. Suddenly remembering 
Gertrude’s laughing prophecy, he despatched her the telegram, and 
then took the first train down to Elmsleigh. 

Mrs. Burton, returning from one of the garden-parties in which her 
soul rejoiced, was greatly scandalized to find Mark in her drawing- 
room. As if his uninvited presence there were not bad enough, he 
was standing close to Winifred, and holding her hands in his; while 
on the faces of both was a gladness that jarred uncomfortably on the 
worldly wisdom of the vicar’s wife. 

She came forward with her best air of haughty surprise, and the 
lovers stood a little apart, but appeared altogether undaunted. 

“JT. have come to claim Winifred, Mrs. Burton,” Mark said. 
“Long ago she promised to share my home and my life.” 

Mrs. Burton smiled superiorly. 

“‘T was not aware, Mr. Hatherley, that you fad a home. I was 
under the impression that it was broken up. I thought I had been 
told that your life for some time to come would not offer such ad- 
vantages that you could guwz/e honourably ask a young girl to share it. 
It is not the fashion to consider my authority as anything—Winifred, 
don’t interrupt your mother—but I fancy, somehow, that in some 
cases the most high-minded course is silence. I may be mistaken, of 
course; and people may think that their opinions are to be allowed 
to ride rough-shod over a parent’s. But I shall be much surprised if 
my darling daughter will gucfe consent to be spirited away in utter 
defiance of her sole surviving guardian’s wishes.” 
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** But, mother,” said Winifred quietly. ‘ Mark has just come into 
a fortune.” 

“ What?” cried Mrs. Burton, standing on one foot with her hands 
outspread, and a lace pocket-handkerchief in one of them. 

“My grandfather left me £10,000 invested at 6 per cent.; and 
as I was not to touch it until my thirtieth birthday, accumulation 
has added largely to the sum,” said Mark. ‘It amounts now to 
4, 60,000,” 

“Ts this true?” 

“Quite true,” replied Mark, and added a few convincing proofs. 
She glanced at him with a sunny smile. 

*‘ Did I not always say you were born to good-luck ?” 

‘Perhaps you did. My memory is rather treacherous.” 

‘But mine is lasting, like my affections. Where those I love are 
concerned my insight is prophetic. And, dear Mark, instinctively I 
always loved you.” 

* And will you give me Winifred ? ” 

“Winifred?” Mrs. Burten repeated the name, looking at her 
daughter with an arch tenderness. ‘‘ Does my pet wish to leave 
me? I suppose I must not ask. If you have won her heart, Mark, 
take her. I am not selfish, I believe ; and the last thing I could 
do would be to interfere with a child’s happiness.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


It so happened that on the day following that on which Mark had 
received his good news, a letter arrived to him from France, written 
by his aunt Mary. It contained the full outpouring of all her venom, 
intensified and bitter. The diseased sense of her wrongs had dwelt 
with her so long that she evidently could not conceive anybody not 
sympathizing with her. And now that John and Martha were both 
dead, she gave herself up to the luxury of telling the whole truth. 

Her consciousness of her own baseness in the part played against 
her cousin Martha was completely absorbed and obliterated by her 
savage desire to be even, at last, with John. Fear of him removed by 
his death, the suppressed hatred and resentment of years found voice 
in her. She did not even care to conceal that she had only not spoken 
weeks sooner, because Ralph Mercer had aroused in her delusive 
hopes that some tangible advantage was to be gained by silence and 
scheming. This last frail reed had broken, and she was frankly sorry 
for herself and shamelessly ready to say it. 

It never seemed to occur to her that this was a sorrow best buried 
in silence. Her avarice had made her ready to grasp at any means 
of added income ; and the same feeling brought her now in grovelling 
entreaty to Mark’s feet. The letter wound up with a pathetic picture 
of all that she had suffered in the past from want of means; and all 
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that she must suffer in the future. She entreated Mark to be generous 
even while not able to forbear from an acrid hint that he would not 
be just; and she concluded with a furious burst of rage against 
Mercer. 

Mark read the letter with disgust; but he was not sorry to have 
received it. It supplied the missing links in his chain of information, 
and enabled him fully to understand at last the ignoble comedy 
played in the far-off years when his gentle mother held him in her 
arms and perhaps sought in his baby-smile for the sweetness that had 
most surely not crowned her marriage. He answered Mary tem- 
perately, but coldly. Just he could be, but not generous; his hatred 
of baseness and his scorn of lying were too strong for that. She was 
already in receipt of an income from him, which lifted her entirely 
above want; and he expressed his willingness to take steps for 
insuring the payment of this as long as she lived. 

He had hardly finished writing this letter, when a visitor was an- 
nounced ; and Ralph Mercer, quite as self-possessed as when we last 
saw him, but perceptibly more dilapidated, swaggered in. 

Mark met him with very cool courtesy ; but at every period of his 
career, it had taken much more than the signs of a scanty welcome 
to shake Mr. Mercer’s equanimity. 

My dear friend -” he began. 

“Your dear what ?” interrupted Mark, frowning angrily. 

“TI might say ‘cousin.’ Would you prefer that ?” 

His cool insolence left Mark in two minds; whether to laugh, or 
to kick him out. By an effort of self-control he did neither. 

“You see me, my dear fellow,” resumed his visitor, “at the very 
lowest ebb of my fortunes. I am bankrupt not only in purse but in 
affection. A fortnight ago I believed that I still possessed some 
anchorage in friendship, founded upon what was once a warmer 
sentiment. I allude to your Aunt Mary. I thought she would have 
married me. But she says she will not.” 

“You cannot deny that there is prudence in the resolution?” 
observed Mark sarcastically. 

‘“‘ Prudence is a virtue which I have never appreciated,” returned 
the pseudo Colonel Quince. “I hope ycu will listen quietly to that 
which I have come to say. Last evening I paid a visit to Mrs. 
Hatherley. She had just seen Mrs. Burton, who had communi- 
cated to her the interesting intelligence of her charming daughter’s 
approaching marriage with yourself. Miss Power is a young lady of 
intellect and character, and * 

“We will not talk about Miss Power,” interrupted Mark. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders. ‘Anything to oblige you. I was 








- only going to remark that Mrs. Burton, doubtless instructed by her 


daughter, had related to Mrs. Hatherley a thrilling, but I venture 
to think a slightly nonveracious, tale of your recent unexpected 
accession to fortune. The story does credit to your ingenuity; but 
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it does not take mein. To be brief, I am confirmed in my old idea 
that your father was considerably less ruined than was stated.” 

“Well?” 

Mark uttered the monosyllable so quietly that Ralph was quite 
deceived, and thought, as he would himself have expressed it, that he 
had “ scored a point.” 

“‘T know that ‘ possession is nine points of the law,’” he resumed 
“and I am prepared to hear you say that, after this lapse of time,'. 
would be very difficult to upset your grandfather’s will. Nevertheless, 
if it could be proved (avd J undertake to prove it) that your father 
inherited through the basest dishonesty and the most unmistakable 
fraud, I fancy it would not be difficult to find a lawyer to take up the 
case. I don’t pretend that he would be a respectable lawyer, but he 
would certainly be a sharp one. The ways of litigation are lengthy ; 
the issues which can be raised by it are many; and the mud which it 
enables one to throw is so abundant that some portion of it at any 
rate will stick. If you do not wish to have an ugly story raked up, 
and your father’s memory made infamous, you will be willing to pay 
for silence. ‘This brings me to the question, ‘How much?’” 

“Not a penny,” said Mark. 

Mr. Mercer’s face lengthened considerably. He had not much 
faith in his story as an instrument of terrorism ; but he had enormous 
belief in the mixture of impudence, craft, and glibness which made 
up his own personality. Was this to be the next thing to fail him? 

“The story that I could tell is a very ugly one, my dear sir.” 

‘“‘Be good enough to relate it.” 

Ralph cleared his throat, crossed his legs, and prepared for narration. 

Mark’s quiet tone had cheered him up. The story had been very 
troublesome to piece together; and the prospect of being at last able 
to relate it coherently caused him quite an artistic pleasure. 

“‘T must trouble you with a few preliminary details. Years ago, 
your father, when quite a young man, went to America —— You 
are aware of that, you say? Good. Are you also aware that he 
there made the acquaintance of his cousin, Margaret Hatherley, and 
fell in love with her?” 

“T am acquainted with the clause in my grandfather's will, under 
which my father inherited, and all the circumstances attendant on it,” 
said Mark icily. 

“ All? I fancy not: or at any rate I doubt if you will own to 
them,” retorted Ralph. ‘“‘ But,” he added with considerable haste, 
on meeting his hearer’s incensed eyes, “I will proceed. The vicissi- 
tudes of fortune took me also to America; pursued there as every- 
where by ill-luck, I spent my whole time in the Western States. Had 
I been able to go to Philadelphia, I should doubtless have made 
the acquaintance of your father’s beautiful cousins. Fate, however, 
was so far kind to me, that I did at last hear of them, but it 
was on my way home. A fellow-passenger mentioned them inci- 
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dentally, and dropped also the sad and interesting fact, that the 
eldest daughter—Margaret—when hardly more than an _ infant, 
had met with an accident which rendered her deaf and dumb. 
‘Margaret !’ said I to myself. ‘Deafand dumb?’ said I. ‘Strange!’ 
Strange I thought it, for I remembered that your mother’s name was. 
Margaret. I recollected that she was deaf and dumb. But my 
wonder hardly turned to suspicion at once, for I am naturally of a 
simple nature; where your thorough-going villain is concerned, in- 
deed, I am as clay in the hands of the potter. Nevertheless, the 
coincidence was too striking; it recurred to me perpetually, haunted 
me day and night. By the time I reached England the instincts of 
the amateur detective, which I flatter myself are strong in me, were 
fully aroused. I had cross-questioned my informant as to the name 
of Lyndon, but on this he could throw no light. He had lost sight 
ef the Hatherleys immediately after the little Margaret’s accident. 
No matter! The mystery only made me keener on the scent. AllI 
wanted to begin with was a little money; £20 would have done for 
a start, and that is not much to ask, even from such luck as mine. 
Well, sir,” continued Ralph, warming up ingenuously to his subject, 
“ would you believe it, I could not raise even that ?” 
“T can fully believe it.” 
“ But if I, poor beggar that Iam! have few friends, your father had 
many enemies. As soon as my other business (for I am always 
very busy) would allow, I addressed myself to two of them—Mrs. 
Russell and Mrs. Hatherley. The latter gave me some valuable 
information ; the former disbursed a little, a very little, money. You 
will understand that this was all recently. I put myself in communi- 
cation with Mrs. Russell immediately on reading Miss Freake’s letter, 
found by Gertrude in Sir John’s bureau. To Mrs. Hatherley I ad- 
dressed myself on the occasion of her recent visit to London. We 
talked matters over exhaustively, and she gave me a clue—a valuable 
one—by mentioning your late father’s unheard-of generosity towards 
Ridgeley. ‘£50!’ said I. ‘Enormous as an act of benevolence! 
As the price of a secret its proportions are less.’ I made it my busi- 
ness to hunt up Ridgeley, or rather Ridgeley’s family ; for the man 
himself, as you know, was unfortunately dead. With some trouble I 
discovered his mother. She was not rich, and was additionally 
burthened with her handsome granddaughter. Money was welcome 
to her; and, allured by its prospect, she made no difficulty about 
telling all she knew. It did not amount to as much as I had vaguely 
hoped ; but the Lyndon mystery she was able completely to clear 
up. She had been old Mr. Lyndon’s housekeeper for many years, 
and communicated to me the interesting but not unexpected fact that 
Margaret Hatherley and Margaret Lyndon were one and the same person. 
What do you think of ¢hat?” 
“Just what I thought a fortnight ago when I first learnt the fact,” 
replied Mark quietly.; but his right hand, which lay on the table, 
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doubled up so significantly that Ralph retreated several inches, and his 
face fell. 

They remained looking .at one another without speaking. Mark 
sat as still as a graven image; but across Mr. Mercer’s expressive 
countenance a variety of emotions travelled. Sardonic rage at last 
fixed itself there, and Ralph burst into a loud laugh. 

“So! Atrue chip of the old block, I see. Just what I imagined. 
Never mind papa’s little villainies—papa’s little frauds. Papa marries 
the very person the will forbade his marrying, but he inherits all the 
same. In the first confidence of generous youth he writes from 
America to Martha Freake an enthusiastic account of his beautiful 
cousins, and goes so far as to say that the loveliest, Margaret, is deaf 
and dumb. But even then he is cautious enough to conceal the fact 
of her adoption by Lyndon. And later, as Ridgeley knew, and Ridge- 
ley’s mother told me, for fear of Martha’s subsequent discoveries he 
helps to clap her first into prison and then intoan asylum. The only 
danger then remaining is in Ridgeley. Ridgeley is bribed. Sir John is 
outwardly a millionaire, secretly aswindler. He dies, and his creditors 
have to suffer; but his son ——” 

“Look here!” interrupted Mark steadily. ‘I give you your choice 
between leaving this room on the moment or being kicked own 
stairs!” and he rose. 

But Ralph was worked up by excitement to a pitch of factitious 
courage. He rose, indeed, in his turn, and backed prudently in the 
direction of the door; but he could not resist a malicious laugh. 

“You say you knew it first a fortnight ago—only a fortnight! 
Who was there to tell it to you then?” 

“Your own friend, Mr. Graham.” 

“Mr. Graham? Do—you—mean—to—say—he—knew ?” 

Ralph’s tones, as he gasped out the words, were shrill with amaze- 
ment. And his face presented such a picture of despair, that Mark’s 
wrath turned to grim amusement. 

“Even so. He was acquainted with all the Hatherleys in Phila- 
delphia. Had you chanced upon the subject with him when you 
made yourself so agreeable at Brighton, you would have saved a 
great deal of valuable time,” said the young man politely. 

Ralph dropped into his chair again, and struck his clenched hand 
upon the table. “Is it not too bad?” he exclaimed. 

“Is what not too bad?” 

“My luck?” And he looked at Mark with the frankest seeking 
for compassion that a human countenance ever expressed. The in- 
genuous baseness of the creature was comic. Mark forgave him; but 
felt none the less anxious to be quit of him. 

“Don’t you think you had better go, Mr. Mercer?” 

Ralph roused himself. He made one final feeble effort. 

“Pay me for silence,” he resumed, in a tone of appeal. ‘The 
story will additionally blacken your father’s memory; and a sharp 
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lawyer might make something of it. At any rate, he will make it 
quite clear that, in the midst of all his ruin, your father provided 
for you, and that.you were quite willing to be provided for.” 

‘* Pray,” said Mark, “how do you make that out?” 

“Bah! And your new-found fortune?” 

“Has reverted to me through a separate disposition made by my 
grandfather, as you may see for yourself if you choose:” and Mark 
thrust towards him the letter we know of. 

Ralph read it eagerly. A groan of pathetic greed escaped him at 
the magic figure of £ 10,000. 

‘* Twenty-five years ago! Six per cent. It must be close upon 
Z, 60,000 now !” he exclaimed. 

“You are quite right,” replied Mark calmly. 

‘Then you will give me a round sum down, and spare your father’s 
memory ?” 

“‘T shall do nothing of the sort.” 

‘A hundred pounds? Iama gentleman—your cousin—and'I am 
starving.” 

“Not a hundred pence.” 

“Fifty pounds then?” 

“No.” 

“ Five?” 

“See!” and Mark produced his purse. ‘I will give you half-a- 
erown.” 

Ralph clutched it—his eyes full of tears. 

“This will pay for my dinner to-day. I have not dined for a 
month.” 

“Ah!” said Mark. ‘* Now will you be so very good as to go?” 

And a second time he rose and moved towards the door, his visitor 
accompanying him step by step, as if drawn by an invisible magnet 
towards the happy possessor of several thousands of pounds. 

“T will come again,” he said affectionately, as the young man 
opened the door for him. 

“Not too often, I hope,” said Mark politely, and shut him out 
with a promptitude that reduced his final observations to an inarticu- 
late sob. 

He did return at odd intervals of varying length and always with 
a heart-rending tale. He was a perfect nuisance to everybody even 
remotely connected with the Hatherleys. Finally he migrated to 
France to see how much he could worry out of Mary Russell. 
Gertrude helped him a little, and so did Mrs. Dallas, 

Mrs. Hatherley and Florence settled in Devonshire, and had 
William to live with them. Poor Will! He contributed very little 
to the enjoyment, and still less to the credit of their lives ; but Mrs. 
Hatherley always attributed his unfortunate proclivities entirely to the 
disappointments that had awaited him on Sir John’s death. She felt 
hat Mark had behaved only a degree less badly than his father, and 
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when anybody praised him in her presence, she was accustumed to 
turn up her eyes and say that nothing is easier than to found a fortune 
and a reputation on the ruins of other people’s. 

Gertrude, true to her promise, remained with Ned Graham to the 
last. And when he was no more, and she thought that she would 
have to face the world again, and quailed before the prospect, Dr. 
Kenyon made her an offer of marriage. It was a great triumph 
for Gertrude, and satisfied a great deal that was least noble in her, 
as wellas all that was best. Dr. Kenyon had disapproved of her se 
strongly, had been so resolute not to yield, and yielded so suddenly 
and absolutely at last, that even Gertrude’s arrogance could not deny 
that he was worthy of her. This made her own surrender all the 
easier, and enabled her to confess that she loved him (and she loved 
him very much indeed), without derogation from her exalted idea of 
independence and superiority. She made him a very good wife, 
being indeed submissive to a degree that surprised everybody. For 
the rest, he was invariably and consistently kind to her, and being 
too busy a man to listen to her diatribes, and too clever a one to 
trouble himself about her theories, Gertrude soon grew absorbed in 
the cares of a hospitable household and the social duties devolving 
upon the wife of a man growing yearly more famous. 

Dick and Dolly made a great success of it in Boston, the Dallas 
talents (like Micawber’s) being of an order which expanded better in 
the New World than in the Old. If he never became enterprising, 
he would at least be always conscientious, and do whatever was 
allotted to him punctually and well. His subtle kind of intelligence, 
easy-going ways, and exotic scholarship were brought into sharper 
contrast with the bright practical mind, definite aims, and consistent 
energy of his wife. She continued to adore him, and he continued to 
allow himself to be adored. If he did not love her very passionately, 
he at least appreciated. her more thoroughly than. anybody else in the 
world. And Dolly, when he had admitted, as he was always willing 
to admit, that she ‘was clever, agreeable, very pretty, elegant, even 
among elegant Americans, and a social success in every way, never 
dreamed of poisoning her own satisfaction by asking herself if there 
were depths in his nature which she had failed to stir. 

Mark found himself at last in a position to gratify his highest ambi- 
tion and enter Parliament. Mrs. Burton adored her son-in-law for a 
few months after the marriage, and told everybody that she had never 
desired anything so much as that her darling Winifred should marry 
“this excellent and talented young man.” Sometimes her enthusiasm 
cooled a little, and she sought and obtained a great deal of sympathy 
on the score of her lonely heart. ‘A childless widow—for poets may 
say what they please, a daughter is zo¢ one’s daughter all the days of 
her life—what could she do but marry Mr. Burton?” she would 
cry. She tried to make him happy, and hoped she never failed in 
her duty towards him: but she felt that the best and brightest of 
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herself was buried in the graves of her dear Winifred’s father, and 
of others who were gone. 

This bereaved condition did not prevent her going a great deal to 
Winifred’s house in London, and profiting by the numerous social ad- 
vantages which her daughter’s position and artistic reputation afforded. 

When at all annoyed with Mark, which was often, she would gently 
hint that his stolid intelligence and singularly unamiable character 
rendered him quite incapable of sympathising with her beloved daugh- 
ter’s sensitive temperament and esthetic tastes. When it was Winifred 
who put her out, she made the equally original discovery that the 
unstable disposition and visionary intellect of an artist were most un- 
fortunately at variance with the clear insight and unswerving integrity 
of her delightful son-in-law, a “little grave and cold in appearance, 
but so high-minded.” When she felt at cross purposes with both of 
them, she generally remembered that her good, kind husband, “a 
man whom everybody must respect,” was counting the days until she 
rejoined him, and then she vanished to Elmsleigh. 

But she never went on such occasions without prophesying that the 
day would come when both Mark and Winifred would remember all 
that she. had said, and be sorry. She also hinted that their regret 
would be largely mixed with remorse for their treatment of herself ; 
but on this point, true to her practice of “never complaining,” she 
generously: forbore to insist. 

** You look quite worried, love,” said Mark to his wife one day very 
soon after their marriage, when Mrs. Burton had departed in this 
manner, in a kind of halo composed of her own wrongs. 

Winifred sighed a little, and leant her head against his shoulder. 

‘It is very foolish of me to mind such trifles.” 

‘“* By George ! I think my mother-in-law is no trifle at all,” exclaimed 
Mark, with more candour than respect. 

‘Yes, she is. After all, she robs us of nothing of any importance.” 

**Only, for the greater part of her stay, of all our comfort.” 

‘‘ There are better things than comfort.” 

‘** Of course—duty, and patience, and philosophy,” grumbled Mark. 
“I know you are a little Spartan.” 

“It seems to me that you are neither dutiful, nor patient, nor 
philosophical,” answered Winifred, laughing. ‘‘ But what I meant is, 
I assure you, something infinitely less sublime than all that.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Our happiness.” 





THE END. 
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By THe AuTHoR oF ‘“‘Motity Bawn.” 


« DON’T know,” returns the girl dreamily, answering some 

question: but her mind has evidently wandered from it, and 
is lost in sad labyrinths of its own creation. She is sitting amidst 
the scented clover—a great grove of pine trees making a fragrant 
background—and has taken her knees into her embrace. Her latge 
earnest eyes are full of an intensity almost terrible in one so young 
and fragile, and are fixed upon the break in the view through which 
the ocean can be seen, as it lies moaning far down below. 

In her lap a heap of dying roses are emitting the sweetest per- 
fume. Hialf-forgotten they are lying there, though plucked an hour 
agone to adorn the quaint old Wedgwood jars in the drawing-room. 

“That I love. you?” says the young man who is stretched at her 
feet upon the grass,-gazing into her preoccupied face with a curious 
intentness, Evidently his prolonged stare distresses her; she flushes 
delicately, and turns her head away. 

** Let us talk of something else,” she says with a poor attempt at 
lightness, 

“ Afterwards, if you will. But first I must get to the root of your 
mysterious speech,” returns he, shifting his position so as to bring his 
eyes to bear again upon her averted face. ‘* You have almost told 
me that you don’t believe in my love for you.” 

** Not quite that.” 

‘Ves, guite that, as it seems to me. I want you to tell me why.” 

“How can 1? Even to myself an explanation would be difficult ; 
and to you ——’’_ She hesitates ; her head is bent now; her slender 
fingers are toying nervously with the roses in her lap; the pale flush 
of a moment since has deepened into a burning crimson. Still 
pitilessly he keeps his eyes upon her face, as though her childish con- 
fusion and distress affords him some inward amusement. With a 
persistence that amounts to cruelty he watches each variation of her 
mobile features, finding, in thus studying her transparent mind, a 
selfish pleasure not to be foregone. 

“Go on,” he says, evenly. ‘To me 

‘Why will you pursue the subject?” she asks, tremulously, raising 
her large eyes to his for a moment. 

“ Because I wish it,” returns he, still smiling. Under the smile, 
however, there is a touch of mastery beneath which she moves 
uneasily, 

“If you will have it, then,” she says, “it is this: there are 
moments when I ¢hink you love me; there are moments when I 
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seem to know it—but there are many moments when I doubt your 
power to be faithful.” 

He throws himself back on the grass, and laughs aloud. Perhaps 
he has not seen the agony on her young face, or the wistful longing 
to be contradicted in her beautiful eyes. 

“What a baby you are, Vera! And so you think, with the little 
wisdom bred in your pretty head in this old-fashioned grange— 
or borrowed from the village down below—you can read me through 
and through, and sift my character with ease. Well! think so still.” 

‘Such thought is torture,” returns she in a low voice, desolated by 
a touch of tenderest passion. ‘Tell me rather that my doubt is 
false.” 

** A taste of punishment will do you good,” retorts he, smiling still 
and pinching her little shell of an ear in a gay fashion. ‘Tut! let us 
now speak of that ‘something else’ you were so eager for a while ago.” 

A sudden, curious flash lights her eyes—her nostrils dilate. It is 
but a momentary thing, and then is gone. 

‘Well, what shall it be about?” she says calmly. 

“You, of course; what other subject do I care for?” says Stainer, 
quickly. Perhaps he has seen that sudden flash. 

“You don’t ask me what J care for?” says the girl slowly, hes 
manner still a little strange. 

“*Because—was I wrong?—I believed I would be your first 
thought as you are mine! And, surely, you should take precedence 
in our discussion.” 

Her new-born anger dies. A heavenly expression comes to her 
soft face as she turns it upon him. 

“To think you must leave me this very evening!” she says, with 
tears in her eyes. 

** Only for a little time.” 

‘You are glad to go back to your London ?”—with a side glance 
at him full of suppressed reproach. 

**T can be glad of nothing that takes me away from you.” There 
is real feeling in his handsome face as he says this. ‘‘ You know that, 
at least, Vera ?” 

For answer, she holds out one hand to him, which he kisses. 
lovingly ; and, still holding it, drags himself even nearer to her over 
the swaying grass. 

“ Still you love the town,” she says, jealously. 

“Well—I ike it.” 

“Yet when your uncle, over there,” pointing vaguely in the direction 
of some wooded lands on her left, “ dies, you will have to live down 
here most of your life.” 

“‘T shall have you then!” says Stainer. 

“Ah! yes. But if you prefer the town.—What a pity it is I could 
not go there with you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t suit you,” says Major Stainer slowly. ‘‘ You are only 
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a little violet-—the more charming to me”—hastily—* for that ; but 
you would, I fear, feel yourself lost in that big world you speak of.” 
“Not lost, with you,” says Vera, uncertainly. Somehow her great 
eyes, resting on him as they do with soft question and wonder in their 
depths, put him out woefully, man of the world though he be. 

“Of course, not in that sense,” he says. ‘* But you have no idea 
how different you are from the women one meets up there.” 

“Are they so very lovely?” asks the girl, in a low, disheartened 
tone. 

“Not so lovely by half as you, most of them, if one goes into it. 
But it isn’t only eyes and mouth and a stainless complexion that 
carries the day. There is an air about those others that a little 
country mouse like you, however highly bred, could not acquire for 
years,” 

*‘T cannot see how even the Qucen can be more than a lady,” says 
the child with pretty dignity, “and surely a Wriothesly may lay claim 
to that old title.” 

“‘ Birth and breeding have nothing to do with it,” says Stainer, 
with a touch of weariness. She is too ignorant of the world’s ways 
to understand him. He is unaware that he himself is too ignorant 
of heaven’s ways to understand the sweet soul within fer. ‘“ With 
these women I speak of, who have spent their days in a whirl of 
excitement ever since their schoolroom doors closed upon them, 
you would be misunderstood. You would find yourself miles behind 
them in earthly lore.” 

** Could I not learn it ?” leaning forward eagerly. 

“ Better not try. No. The material for that sort of thing was 
not born with you. You area trifle too earnest for fashionable life. 
These others I speak of wouldn’t like it in you.” 

“‘ Not even those zsthetic people, of whom you sometimes tell me? 
Might not this crime of mine, this earnestness you condemn, be 
deepened into intensity? If I proved myself ‘intense’ they should 
claim me as a sister. Should they not ?” 

“There would be a trifling objection,” says Stainer, laughing 
again. ‘ Zheir earnestness is all sham, yours a startling reality. 
Once they found that out they would never forgive you.” 

“So you think I shall never make a great ‘ ladye,’” says she, with 
a smile that is thoughtful. 

“ Never.” 

“Yet I should like to try. I would that some fairy sent me a 
fortune, and a face so fair that all the world should bow to it: then 
we should see.” 

He shakes his head. ‘The strain would be too heavy for you. 
You are too simple a child to make a sensation in society. Give 
up all such ambitious views, and wish for something else.” 

“Then I shall wish for your return, every minute in the day, until 
we meet again,” she says, prettily. 
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‘** By Jove! that reminds me,” exclaims he, springing to his feet, 
‘**T must go at once, unless I wish to miss my train, and I am due at 
Lady Bland’s to-night. Good-bye, my darling, and believe I shall 
never forget you—vever, and that the last month, spent in this sweet 
Devonshire of yours, has been the happiest of my life.” 

“You did not ask me to remember you,” says the girl, standing 
back from him. — She is clad in a soft, white, clinging gown, and her 
hands are clasped loosely before her. Great heavy drops of woe stand 
trembling in her lustrous sapphire eyes. Her whole attitude is sugges- 
tive of bitterest grief and disappointment. She would willingly have 
gone to him, and clung round his neck, and wept her heart out upon 
his ; but, half-unconsciously, lie has taught her that expressed emotion 
of any kind is in bad taste. ‘* Though indeed there was no need to 
ask,” she adds, with a touch of solemnity in her young voice; “I 
shall never forget.” 

“Oh, that/ I know that,” he says, with careless, comfortable trust 
in her affection. And then he takes her in his arms, and at the very 
last she so far forgets her lesson, as to give Nature sway, and clings to 
him, and lets him kiss her at his will. And then it is all over; and he 
goes up to town, finding solace (even as he thinks of her) in a cigar: 
whilst she spoils her lovely eyes in weeping for him all that live-long 
night. 


He wrote her fifteen letters in all, including one from Calais, 
where he stopped on his way to Berlin (as military attaché), and 
then he came to the conclusion that he must marry for money if he 
meant to keep up the old place as it should be kept—a matter that 
for many weeks had been troubling him; and then he told himself 
he was a heartless fellow ; and then—he forgot her ! 


Patti is singing, and deathly silence reigns, save for the grand 
tones that swell, and fade, and rise again, filling the wide expanse of 
the vast theatre with a rapturous melody. ‘Through the great hush 
the music is sobbing—thrilling—holding, as in a spell, the hearts of 
the mighty concourse. Who shall say what unforgotten memories 
are brought into vivid life by these charming sounds? What sad 
but exquisite recollections make the pulses beat? At least they 
_ bring tears into the eyes of ove. 

She is quite a young girl: and in her absorption is leaning rather 
more over the cushions of her box than she is aware. Her whole 
soul is in her face, which is extremely beautiful. 

“Sit back a Jitt/e, dearest; you should think sometimes,” says a 
pretty woman, half a dozen years her senior, and evidently her 
chaperon, tapping her furtively with her fan. ‘You know how 
people watch your every movement, and they will not believe , 

“What does it matter? Let her be happy in her own way,” says 
a young man hurriedly, to the pretty woman, stopping a second 
message from the fan. 
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Indeed the-girl has been so engrossed with Patti, that the first 
warning has gone unheeded. Her eyes are full of passionate delight, 
tinctured with sadness—who is ever “merry when he hears sweet 
music ?”—her lips are slightly parted. Her gown is of costly white 
silk, broidered with pearls, and she is older, graver, yet altogether 
strangely unaltered since that time, a year ago, when she sat 
amidst the fragrant clover and watched the roses dying, and listened, 
with far-off dreamy gaze, to the plaintive murmuring of the waves 
as they beat their foamy breasts against the cruel rocks far down 
below. 

Then her “ false love” sat beside her: now ——. Her eyes grow 
dim. Slowly, as though some inward force compels her, she turns 
them from the stage, and looks into the stalls below. There she 
sees him ! 

“Vera!” The voice comes to her, vaguely, indistinctly, as it were 
through a hazy mist. It is her cousin, Lady Vynor’s voice, and it 
awakes her to the necessity for calm. She is still leaning on the 
cushions of the box, but now she draws herself up, and leans back, 
until she is so hidden by the curtains on her side that she is no longer 
visible to the stalls beneath. Raising her hand she passes it hurriedly 
across her forehead. 

“She is ill,” says Lord Digby, hastily. He is the young man 
who had taken her part a moment since. 

** Ah! so she is,” says Lady Vynor, in a frightened way. “ Vera, 
dearest “4 

“It is only the heat,” says the girl, compelling herself to speak by 
a passionate effort. “It is really nothing.” She leans back again 
as if exhausted. 

“What zs to be done?” says Lady Vynor helplessly, half rising 
from her seat. She is a nervous woman, always on the look out 
for midnight conflagrations and sudden deaths. 

“Nothing,” says Digby, quickly. ‘The opera is nearly over. 
Give her time to recover herself a little, and then take her home. 
The heat is intense : it is no wonder she feels it.” 

Indeed, Vera is ashen grey, but has by this time regained a certain 
amount of composure, and with it the knowledge that the old love 
upon which she had set such store is—dead.: buried, lost, gone past 
all recall, in that one brief moment when her eyes had rested upon 
Stainer’s. 

Digby, taking a scent bottle from Lady Vynor, presses it into 
Vera’s hand without looking at her. The delicacy, the tenderness of 
the action falls warmly on the girl’s bruised heart. How good he 
has been to her ! —how sincerely he has loved her and obeyed her 
slightest behest for two long months, without reward or any hope 
of it! 

Twice, Vera had refused him ; and twice he had taken her refusal 
very well, but with an evident determination to persevere in his suit. 
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Being an Englishman, he had declined to recognise defeat. And 
now, indeed, in this hour, does he find his constancy crowned with 
success. The generosity and spirit, the gentleness that marks him 
for its own, becomes fully known to her as she withdraws her 
eyes from that unexpected recognition in the stalls. She turns 
with a shudder of repugnance from the dark beauty of the false face 
there, and glancing at Digby, tells herself there is surely beauty 
greater than the merely physical; so thinking, she says some little 
kind thing to him that lifts his heart from Hades to Olympus. 

To explain to you about Stainer. When his eyes had fully met 
hers, and he is satisfied that the radiant young beauty, up above, is in 
very truth the simple child whose love he had played with for awhile 
and then flung carlessly aside, he turns to the man next him. 

“ Who is that girl in white in the box up there?” he says hoarsely. 

“‘ My dear fellow! Not know the reigning beauty of the hour!” 
says his friend. ‘That is Miss Wriothesly, the most exquisite crea- 
ture in England, recognised as such.” 

“‘T have been abroad,” stammers Stainer, with a poor attempt at 
indifference. The scent of dying roses, the roar of a far-off ocean 
is in his ears. 

“Ah! just so,” says his friend, pityingly. ‘ Greatest mistake in 
the world to go one-foot out of town. They say travelling enlarges 
the mind. It narrows it to my thinking. The sweet shady side of 
Pall Mall, and the Row, will teach you all that ever you may want to 
know—and a good deal more.” 

“* Tell me of Miss Wriothesly, ” interrupts Stainer, impatiently. 

“Don’t you see my theory exemplified straight through? If you 
had stayed at home like a sensible man you would not have had to 
ask the question. A year ago she was unknown. Then fortune 
found her. Some forgotten relation in Canada died and left her sole 
heiress to his enormous wealth ; whereupon other relatives suddenly 
discovered they had for years been pining for her society. Her 
cousin, Lady Vynor (pretty woman in the box with her), swooped 
down to the country grange where the girl was buried alive; and, 
bringing her up to town, flung her upon the world of fashion. A 
beautiful heiress is a rarity. Need I say how magnificent was 
her success.” 

“And the man with her?” asks Stainer, with dry lips that almost 
refuse to speak for him. Vera has now withdrawn from the front of 
the box, and a wild desire to rise and go to her, to see her again face 
to face, to hear her voice, is maddening him. 

“That is Lord Digby. Good catch, too, and terribly épris in 
that quarter. Dare say she’ll marry him after all, though she has re- 
fused him, off and on, it’s whispered, ever since their first meeting. 
They say her maid brings her a bouquet and a fresh offer from 
him every morning.” 

“She as refused him, then?” says Stainer, a fierce glow of hope 
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springing up within his breast. The one glimpse caught of her a 
moment since has waked in him a second love, before which the first 
seems cold and tame. Can this radiant beauty, with the pure, proud 
face, be indeed the little fond girl who had told him of her longing 
to be a great “ladye,” and whose aspirations he had so mockingly 
crushed ? 

“Yes, But time works wonders, and most women go down before 
a title. Perhaps, with her beauty, she aims at higher game: but I 
should think an earldom ought to count. Oh yes, I’ve no doubt 
she’ll marry him in the long run.” 

“* Why?” demanded Stainer, so savagely, that his companion 
pauses to stare at him in simple wonderment through his eye-glass. 

““Why shouldn’t she?” he replies at last. ‘He is all anyone’s 
fancy could possibly want to paint, and he is her slave into the 
bargain. She must be the most ungrateful woman born if she 
doesn’t show grace to him inthe end. His love for her has been 
earnest and faithful !” 

At this last word, Stainer winces. How can fe, whose love has 
been so wzmfaithful, hope for forgiveness? There had indeed been 
moments during the past few months when he had suffered his mind 
to wander to her, and he had thought of her with regret and longing. 
During these brief intervals he had pictured her to himself as living 
always with her grandfather in that old-world village, alone, com- 
panionless ; dreaming, perchance, sadly of him, “poor little thing !” 
He grows hot and shame-stricken, as memory brings back to him 
these vain imaginings. 

And now the curtain falls. It is all over; and rising hastily, with a 
scanty word of adieu to his friend, he makes for the large hall, where 
he will see her as she passes to her carriage. 

Presently she comes, enveloped in soft cashmeres, white as her own 
perfect skin, and with her two companions. Lady Vynor stops to 
speak to some chance acquaintance, and Vera is left virtually alone with 
Lord Digby. Her hand is resting on his arm; under the pretence 
of drawing the cashmere even more closely round her, he lays his 
own upon it. 

‘“‘ I have been silent for a long time at your command, but I feel 
I must speak to-night,” he whispers hurriedly. ‘Am I to take my 
final ‘No’ now?” He has turned very pale. 

“No,” says the girl quickly. Then the absurdity of her answer 
striking her, a faint smile creeps into her eyes. ‘That is,” 
she stammers, “ it is no ‘ 0,’ I mean, only —— ” 

“**No 20’? why that is ‘ yes’ in any decent English,” he exclaims 


eagerly. 
“Well, take it,” she says in a low tone, and with a glance that is 
half shy, half tender. “ But,” with nervous haste, “there is 


first something I must tell you. To-morrow, if you will conie to me 
” 





at four o’clock, I 
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At this moment a tall man, dark and handsome, pushing his way, 
somewhat cavalierly, through the groups, makes for where she is 
standing. His face is agitated, his eyes are alight. He holds out to her 
a hand that positively trembles, and after a hesitation, so faint as to 
be almost imperceptible, Vera lays hers within it. 

Yet the hesitation to a lover’s eyes has been visible ; to Digby it is 
now quite clear what it is she has got to tell him on the morrow. © 

“Come, Vera,” says Lady Vynor, rustling up toher. Vera makes 
a movement as if to go to her, but Stainer holds her hand fast. 

“TI must see you; I must explain,” he says, with white lips. 
“Give me time; place x 

“To-morrow,” says Vera, very gently. She is almost tender with 
him. So softly her glance rests upon him, that Digby’s faithful heart 
loses courage, and he forbids himself to dwell upon the hope that a 
few minutes since had made his pulses throb with only half-concealed 
delight. 

“Park Lane,” Vera is murmuring in a low voice. She is still 
somewhat lost in wonder at this change that has come over her. 
Only yesterday she had believed in her love for this man; who, now 
holding her hand in a close clasp, and looking into her eyes with an 
impassioned gaze, fails to.wake in her the poorest spark of feeling. 
“Come to-morrow, at three,” she says—a suspicion of pity in her 
lingering glance. 





At three o’clock the next day, Major Stainer puts in an appearance 
in the charming drawing-room in Park Lane that calls Lady Vynor 
mistress. He finds there awaiting him not only Vera Wriothesly, 
but the former pretty little lady likewise. 

To her cousin, on her return from the opera last night, Vera had 
confided all her story—concealing nothing—and confessing to feeling 
a disagreeable amount of nervousness about the interview impending 
between her and her former lover. 

“Go to bed, and don’t let ¢hat¢ trouble you,” said Lady Vynor. “I 
have not come to my age, I hope, without being able to outwit a 
man. There; leave all that to me.” 

Now, seated in her favourite lounging chair, wreathed in smiles, 
Laura Vynor betrays fine determination to out-sit her visitor—with a 
smiling obtuseness to any desire for her departure, beyond all praise. 

She is almost effusively amiable to Stainer—welcoming him as an 
old friend of Vera’s. And so he has been at Berlin for a whole 
year! How delightful! He can now tell her (what she has been 
all her life so longing to know) whether Kaiser Wilhelm is as popular 
as one has been led to believe. And so on. 

Stainer, bending in sulky silence, answers all her questions somewhat 
at random. His eyes are fixed upon the perfect profile of the girl 
sitting half inside the lace curtains of the window, and his mind is 
wandering to days, now past and gone, when her love had been his own 
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beyond all doubt. Her eyes never once seek the room, but are 
turned upon the busy world of carriages outside. One hand is lying 
idle in her lap, the other is lazily furling and unfurling a huge black 
fan. The curtains so far conceal her, that Stainer cannot see her 
expression, and so is unable to judge whether she is, or is not, as 
anxious to be rid of her talkative cousin as he is. 

The moments, stealing all too swiftly by, tell him it is drawing 
very near to four o'clock, and that even an “old friend” must not 
inflict himself upon anybody for more than an hour at a time. 

He has consigned Lady Vynor to regions impolite, and has half 
risen to take his departure, when an interruption occurs that compels 
Lady Vynor, bon gré, mal gré, to leave him alone with Vera. The 
mission on which the servant summons her admits of no delay. 

When he has closed the door behind her he goes quickly to where 
Vera has been sitting. She has come out from the curtains, however, 
and is now advancing towards him. 

*‘ At last I can speak to you alone,” he says, with a passion in his 
voice she had never heard there in the old days. ‘‘ What tortures 
I have been enduring ever since that moment, last night, when once 
again my eyes looked into yours! And you, Vera—you cannot 
have forgotten a// /” 

“‘T have forgotten nothing,” says the girl gravely. 

“ Ah, it is not.so easy to forget,” cries he triumphantly, “ And 
you—you have a heart. You must still feel ” 

She interrupts him by a slight but eloquent gesture. 

“TIT am not heartless indeed,” she says; “and I have felt—/soe 
much!” There is a quiver in her sweet voice that misleads him. 
In truth, the emotion it expresses is not for him, but for the memory 
of those past dark hours when she had mourned so truly for a love, 
now known to be worthless. 

“ All may still be well with us,” exclaims he, eagerly. “ I love you 
now as I never loved you then. My silence during this past year I 
can explain. I 2 

“ Can you?” says Vera, not severely, but with a steady glance 
from her great violet eyes. 

*‘T can—lI will,” declares he, wildly. ‘I was mad then—blind. 
But surely the love you once bore me will help you to forgiveness ?” 

“The love you killed? Do you appeal to hat?” 

“ T swear ——” 

“Nay, no more false oaths,” interrupts she again with a weary 
movement. ‘They will be useless now. The love you speak of is 
dead, slain by your own hand: if indeed,” dreamily, “it ever 
existed.” 

“Not dead,” entreats he with extreme agitation. ‘Do not say 
that. Give me a fresh trial—one last chance . 

“Too late!” returns she in a low, but firm voice. Outside 
she can hear a step upon the stairs that of late has grown very 
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familiar to her. The colour rushes back to her pale face, as she turns 
towards the door. It is flung open rather impetuously, and Digby 
enters the room. 

Their eyes meet; but, seeing her standing close to Stainer in 
apparently agitated converse, Digby comes to a standstill, and 
looks at her with a terrible reproach in his beautiful eyes. This look 
fades, however, and gives place to one of ecstasy, as she goes quickly 
up to him, and frankly holds out to him both her hands. 

Leaving them still in his warm clasp, she glances back to where 
Stainer is standing, as if rooted to the ground. 

‘‘ Major Stainer,” she says with an odd little thrill in her soft voice, 
“Let me introduce you to—to my future husband, Lord Digby!” 

Training enables Stainer to acknowledge the rather distant bow 
made him by Digby, but the sense of utter defeat is crushing him. 
He has grown haggard and aged in these last few minutes. He 
mutters something about an engagement, seizes his hat, and bows 
himself out, without permitting himself to look into her face, even 
once again. 

“Vera, you meant it?” says Digby, when they are alone. He is 
scarcely less agitated than the man who has just left the room. 

“I did,” returns she tremulously. “It is but a poor gift, but if 
you want me, I give myself to you gladly.” 

‘With this gift that you call poor, what man on earth shall be so 
rich, so blest as I?” 

“Best hear me first,” whispers she. ‘‘ Do not take me until I have 
told you all. Last night,” in faltering accents, “ I met ——” 

“Not another word,” says Digby gently, ‘I know everything. 
That man who has just gone—you—you ——” 

“TI was engaged to him,” says Vera simply, though with very 
troubled eyes. ‘And he went away, and forgot me. I—I thought 
I loved him then ; but last night, when I saw him again ——” 

She breaks down here, and bursts into tears. Digby taking her 
into his arms, presses her head tenderly against his breast. 

‘Don’t cry, sweetheart,” he says, with passionate fondness. “ If 
you tell me you have discovered that your love for—for Azm—is still 
alive, I ”—bravely—“ shall try to bear it.” 

“Oh, no! not ¢hat,” exclaims she, shuddering slightly. “TI felt 
then nothing but wonder that I should ever have known even a childish 
affection for him. I knew that old silly story was at an end for ever ; 
and ”—shyly—‘“ I knew something else too.” 

‘‘ What, Vera?” 

She can feel the tender arms around her tremble. Leaning back 
from him she looks softly into his eyes. 

“That I loved you / she says, pressing her pretty flushed cheek 
against his. 
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ROUND ABOUT GOUDHURST. 
By CuarLtes W. Woop, 


AUTHOR OF ‘' THE CRUISE OF THE RESERVE SQUADRON,” ETC. 
PO es Aé every nation has 

' : pas its own peculiar 
type of people with their 
distinguishing traits and 
individualities, so most 
countries have special 
characteristics in the 
way of scenery. The 
rugged barrenness of 
the North is contrasted 
by the luxuriance of 
the South. Norway dis- 
closes its endless hills 
and valleys. There pine 
forests flourish, the air 
is scented with the 
healing turpentine, and 
the ground is strewed 
with cones. Mile after 
mile, and day after day, 
you may wander and 
: lose yourself in these 
vast solitudes, which might be untrodden by the foot of man. If 
you are alone, the silence becomes sometimes almost appalling. 
You raise your voice and do your best to break the stillness and 
receive an answer. It is in vain. No echo responds, no frightened 
bird flutters from its nest, not a chirp is heard. It is death in life. 

Far up, perchance, you see an eagle soaring towards heaven, almost 
a speck in the blue canopy above you. Suddenly he wings his flight 
earthward, and descending on mighty pinions, wheels round and 
round the summit of yonder mountain until he finally settles and you 
have lost him for ever. You go on your way. Dried and dead 
leaves and branches and bracken rustle and crunch beneath your 
foot with that exquisite sound, that sense of freedom and wild nature, 
only to be appreciated by those whose days are passed in busy towns 
and hard work, and to whom these enjoyments are the exceptions 
in life. All these influences are bracing to mind and body; the air 
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is keen and invigorating ; morally and physically the people of such 
a country should be above par. 

Passing from North to South, you have your contrast. The 
utmost beauty in nature. A soft luxuriance that charms the eye; a 
radiant atmosphere that steeps the senses in dreamy ease and in- 
dolence. It is inexpressibly delicious, but enervating. Therefore 
its people are luxurious and effeminate ; full of fire, passion and im- 
pulse that, yielded to, lead too often to shipwreck. 

Again, the snow-capped mountains of Switzerland, flushed with the 
rosy light of sunrise or sunset, stir you to your utmost depths. You 
feel transported above worlds and principalities and powers. You 
think these regions, whose beauty is more of heaven than of earth, 
ought to be eternal. Its people also should be capable of all that is 
high and noble. 

Yet again, lower down, there is the richness of Spain. A luxuriant 
vegetation. Blooms that dazzle the eye and amaze you with their bril- 
liancy and profusion. A people so handsome and graceful that they 
ought to be perfect in all other ways. For, ought not gracefulness of 
form to be allied with purity of spirit ? 

All these countries stir within you whatever is emotional. They 
rouse you to enthusiasm. You long for the eagle’s wing to soar above 
all summits, and command the beauties of the world. The lightness 
of the air, the dazzling sunshine, the high, pure, deep blue sky, all 
these things intoxicate you. You are a new creature; life, for a 
little time, is full of charm and happiness. If one could always have 
this—and eternal youth—and that rarest of heaven-sent blessings 
—perfect companionship ! 

It remains for England to put forth beauties essentially her own. 
Beauties that do not raise you to wild moods and highly strung emo- 
tions, but quiet the spirit like the calm of a summer’s evening, when 
the sun, sinking westward, tips the fleecy clouds with the glory of 
angels’ wings. ‘The intense glow in the west suggests that the gates 
of Paradise have been opened for a moment; and the dying light never 
fails to bring to mind a day when your own sun will go down, and 
your life’s work will be over, and through the night of death and time 
you pass to the full morning of eternity. 

The beauties of England, I have said, are peculiarily her own. 
They belong chiefly to the calm and peaceful type—somewhat resem- 
bling her sons: save that in them you meet with a slight suspicion of 
sluggishness and apathy, nowhere found in nature. 

For a want of enthusiasm is undoubtedly typical of an Englishman. 
If not a flaw in his character, itis at leasta misfortune. He does not 

miss it, or make a trouble of it, or even suspect its absence, for we 
can only understand Shakespeare by the Shakespeare that is within 
us. For all these virtues—imagination, originality, the sacred fire of 
inspiration—wise folk tell us a mixture of Celtic blood is necessary. 
For this reason the Celt will always feel himself somewhat alien from 
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the pure Saxon. He is thrown back upon himself by the cold, 
formal hand clasp, the reserve seldom withdrawn, the difficulty 
of passing from conventionality to the more intimate life. It has its 
good side, no doubt—le revers dela médaille. But if a man is never 
to show any heart or sympathy, he may as well be without them, just 
as the man who never draws upon his account might as well be with- 
out a balance at his banker’s. 

But to our text. 

We have not to speak of all the beauties of England, but of one 
little spot in particular. Itis a spot worth writing about, and worth 
cultivating. Those who know it, love it; those who do not know it, 
may easily see and learn for theraselves. 

I wonder if there ever existed any one being, Dr. Syntax included, 
who had searched for and discovered all the hidden beauties of 
England? Unless a life were devoted to that object, it would surely 
take far more than the intervals of ordinary leisure to find them out, 
learn them by heart, and love them. To know them, indeed, must 
be to love them. They are our birthright and possession, just as 
much as our English blood is inherited. We are drawn to them as 
naturally as we turn to the mother whose sweet face and gentle voice 
has been our haven of rest through life; our ideal of all that is 
lovely and of good report from the hour when she first bent over 
our cradle, and gazed into our wondering eyes with a look that is 
a teflection of the divine love. We are in sympathy with our 
English scenery, and love it as a close friend. The scenes of distant 
lands are grander, more majestic, more moving ; they affect us in quite 
a different way. 

But in this paper I have not to refer to anything hidden in the 
way of scenery. It is not far away or difficult to find. It does not 
place its light under.a bushel. Onthe contrary itis setona hill. It 
is open to all the world; very open indeed, for it would be difficult to 
find a greater sweep of country or a more lovely. 

Kent is said to be the garden of England, and a certain Primate 
once added: “Then Goudhurst must be the garden of Kent.” I 
do not think he was far wrong. The whole neighbourhood of Goud- 
hurst is singularly beautiful, with the sylvan, pastoral beauty that is 
England’s great characteristic. I know few spots that have lovelier 
and more diversified drives, drive after drive in succession. A friend 
remarked to me the other day—and I agreed with him—that he 
could read Scott’s novels throughout his life, beginning again with the 
first when he had come to the last. I think the same might be said 
of the drives round about’ Goudhurst. You never tire of them. A 
drive taken for the tenth time will open up points never before 
observed. Every feature necessary to the charm of landscape is here 
—with one exception. The exception is serious, for it is water. 
Some writer once said that a landscape without water was like a 
woman without poetry. I hardly think the simile will hold good, for 
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there is certainly nothing prosy about the neighbourhood of Goud- 
hurst. 

The village is straggling. Genius itself could scarcely have made 
it more irregular. It is built in great part on the slope of an 
eccentric hill—one of the highest hills in the Weald—and approach- 
ing it from the south you see a collection of red roofs one above 
another, picturesque and promising. Goudhurst is nearly 500 feet 
above sea-level. This sounds childish and tame in comparison with 
the 6,000 feet of elevation in the Engadine, but it is sufficient for our 
purpose, It makes the air pure and bracing. Go there broken in 
health, nerves unstrung, one foot in the grave, and the chances are that 
your foot will soon be once more on solid ground, nerves and health 
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restoied. ‘These draughts of fresh air are the finest medicine in the 
world, at once invigorating and a delight. They reach the seat of the 
evil as surely as they are heaven sent. Nature makes no mistakes. 
Passing up tke steep village hill, it strikes you as an uncomfort- 
able place to live in, but delightful fora sojourn. Of course the 
natives stare as you go by as if you were a travelling circus or a 
Wombwell’s Menagerie. They always do, everywhere. It appears 
to be the privilege of the English rustic, though I do not know that 
it is confined to England. A Philistine standing at his door dis- 
appears and returns with two or three other spirits like unto itself to 
gaze at the passing equipage and deliberate as to its occupants. Are 
they only driving through ; or have they come to inhabit the neigh- 
bouring property so long vacant? or, are they merely visitors at one 
of the places in the neighbourhood? You begin to wonder uncom- 
fortably what there is about you. Is your hair too short and are you 
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mistaken for an escaped lunatic? or is your nose too long, and are 
you taken for a Puritan? 

Whatever it may be, the horses dash on unconcernedly, and you 
forget everything except that the village houses look quaint and old. 
There are little bits here and there that ought to drive an artist 
wild with delight. Indeed the whole neighbourhood is studded, at 
intervals more or less distant, with ancient and picturesque houses, 
that, faithfully represented on canvas, would become pictures of 
beauty and a joy for ever. 

At the summit of the hill you come to the church, ancient, 
large and interesting, but in need of restoration. From the tower 
you may count sixty-eight church towers aad spires. A field divides 
it from the old vicarage, in which the vicar pointed out to me rafters 
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and ceilings that have stood their ground for centuries, and were in 
existence when Goudhurst was more important and populous than 
now, though, it may safely be asserted, not more interesting. For in 
days gone by it was the seat of the clothworkers, and the whole 
place, busy and noisy, was given over to sale and barter. Here, too, 
was laid the scene of James’s “ Smugglers.” Thus Goudhurst has 
had a strange, eventful history. All that is now past. The quietness 
of inaction, the humdrum life of agricultural interests—this is the 
Goudhurst of to-day. 

From the summit of the hill you have a view scarcely to be 
equalled, stretching far as the eye can well reach. It undulates on 
all sides with those graceful curves, whose absence would be far 
more fatal than the absence of water. The landscape is richly 
timbered. There are woods on all sides. Exquisite retreats, where 
at mid-day you may be lost in their shelter, throw yourself amidst the 
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bracken and watch the glinting of the sun through the leaves and 
branches. The whole scene sparkles with a light and laughter that 
make you joyous in spite of the burden of care, the fret of life, the 
grasping at shadows, the missing of substance, all that is so crooked 
in the world, so hard to bear, so difficult to be understood. 

For a moment you have found happiness. Everything around you 
is divine—in its strict and reverent sense be the word used. ‘The 
blue sky comes to you here and there through the trees. A soft 
breeze is fanning your cheek, and rustling the glinting leaves with a 
sound, soothing and delicious, of the far-off sea. Here and there a 
bird warbles his best; the sweet, sad note of the blackcap, the 
fuller song of the thrush, the distant trill of the lark. 

You close your eyes for a moment and take in the mental impres- 
sion. It is a divine scene and experience. You open them again to 
find a young pheasant staring at you. He wonders what you are, so 
still and motionless, so very unlike himself. After a quiet stare, 
during which you move neither hand nor foot, he struts away as 
calmly as if there were no 1st of October, no sport to awaken cruel 
echoes in the wood. Whether he has gone off to consult his tribe 
as to the new discovery, or to bring back his House of Parliament to 
chatter, wrangle, look wise and leave the matter where they found it, 
remains an unsolved question. He does not return. The wood is a 
labyrinth without any silken clue, and he may have lost his way. 

You are in perfect harmony with all inanimate nature; you long 
to be in harmony with all that is animate. If only you had 
Thoreau’s wonderful gift, so well described in that singularly inter- 
esting little book by Mr. H. A. Page, ‘‘The Life of Thoreau.”* He 
whistled, and the birds came to him in numbers, fearlessly and 
lovingly. He took them up in his hands and they showed no alarm. 
So with the fishes. He put his head under water, and they all swam 
to him. He took them out, stroked them, and gently placed them 
back. The curse pronounced between man and beast for him seemed 
removed. He lived in a millennium of his own. Would he have 
had the same power over the fiercer beasts of the forest? What was 
his secret? In what lay his charm? 

We, lying in these sylvan solitudes, have no such charm and 
secret. The birds come not, though we played upon the pipes of 
Pan, and whistled with a magic reed. 

I can never forget one Sunday morning standing at a certain gate 
in the highest part of Goudhurst, waiting for the bell to cease before 
entering the church. A lovely face has yet times when an indescrib- 
able something heightens its charms a hundredfold. So with a 
landscape.. There are days when a peculiarly rarefied atmosphere 
lights it up with unusual and startling effect. I had never seen 
it so lovely as on that morning; I never saw it quite the same on 
any after day. 

* «Thoreau: His Life and Aims,” (Chatto and Windus.) 
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A vision of far-off wooded undulations. Here and there villages 
reposed and church towers and steeples nestled amidst hills and trees 
and valleys. The plains below were divided into innumerable fields 
intersected by hedges that again so distinctly form one of England’s 
beauties. Fields yellow with golden grain blended with the green 
of rich pastures. Every shade seemed there. The hills were slightly 
veiled in a purple haze. In every direction the fast ripening hop 
gardens bore promise of an abundant yield, that would have been 
fulfilled but for the fatal storm of the 2nd of September. It was 
a perfect pastoral scene ; one of those views, I believe, to be found 
only in England. 

“ And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” It was so that morning. 
The peculiar stillness that seems to distinguish a Sunday above 
all other days. It may be only fancy ; or it may be that the spirit 
unconsciously attunes itself to the day, and in itself holds the calm ; 
or it may be nothing less than reality. The wings of work and 
activity may fold themselves, the rustle cease in the air, a divine rest 
and peace shed itself abroad. I don’t know how and what it is. 
But the feeling is there, and I think the fact is there also. 

Nothing this morning broke that stillness of the air, save the 
tolling of the ‘“parson’s bell,” announcing the near approach of 
service. The fine peal Goudhurst possesses had ceased, the solitary 
bell would soon cease too. It was difficult to leave such a sceue. 
The blue sky, the smiling landscape, gilded by this glorious sun, 
read one a more eloquent sermon than the highest flight of the 
greatest preacher that ever lived. 

Yet when the bell stopped, I felt that “conscience doth make 
cowards of us all.” So, convicted of cowardice, I went my way, 
entered the fine old church, and took my place. But they were in 
the middle of the Psalms, and I felt that the reader on beginning 
‘*When the wicked man,” must have looked pointedly at the vacant 
seat, and drawn all eyes to bear testimony to the fact that one of them 
at least was conspicuous by his absence. 

The hop gardens I have just mentioned are a great feature in the 
scenery of Kent. When they have grown tall and luxuriant, and 
hang in graceful and abundant clusters round their training-poles, 
then a hop garden is one of the prettiest sights in England. It is 
far before the vineyards of France and Germany, in which, indeed, it 
is difficult to discover any great beauty. Only here and there—as in 
Southern Tyrol, or North Italy—is one’s dream of a vineyard realised. 
There the vines are trained upon trellis work supported by tall 
poles, and the leaves grow above, and the rich ripe bunches of fruit 
droop below. Round about Meran—that earthly paradise—you may 
walk under the shelter of the vines, safe from the blazing noon-day 
sun, and eat the daily complement of fruit necessary to the ‘‘ Grape 
Cure.” Acre after acre, mile after mile, you may trace that rich carpet 
of vine leaves, and feel how favoured is this land of the sunny south. 
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But—to abandon invidious comparisons—the hop gardens of Kent 
have a special beauty of their own, most conspicuous when looked 
down upon from a slight elevation. Enter the gardens, and their 
charm evaporates. Too close a familiarity in their case, as in many 
another, doth breed contempt. 

Presently they are ready for picking. Seed time and harvest, 
summer and winter, all have their appointed season. On the roads 
you now meet startling caravans, peopled with gipsy tribes more or less 
barbarian. Yet if you go amongst them, they are, as a rule, civil and 
decently behaved, will not attempt to insult you, or even use a coarse 
speech in your presence. And they have some good in them—who 
indeed has not? A gentleman who occasionally attends them in 
hours of need and danger, told me they were grateful for what is 
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done for them. How often do we meet with gratitude in those 
who would consider themselves infinitely above these wanderers ? 

Sometimes we find the caravan brought up by the wayside. The 
horse, taken out of the shafts, is making as good a meal as the grass 
and hedges will furnish. Like the alderman of historical renown, he 
‘widens at the expense of the public.” The gipsies have squatted 
upon the bank and are enjoying the luxury of a steaming loving cup: 
in other words of a tin saucepan that apparently contains a hotch- 
potch by no means to be despised. 

The caravan finds its final destination in the corner of a field. 
There it may remain in single blessedness, or it may be joined by 
three or four more caravans all bent upon the hop-picking mission. 
In fine weather it must be the most delightful of existences. The 
very work itself is a source of pleasure. The people are well paid ; 
they breathe the pure air ; the very scent of the hops makes them eat, 
drink, and sleep even better than common. They have no cares, 
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pay no taxes. If they choose, they may live peaceably amongst 
themselves, All their modest needs are supplied. What more 
could mortal wish for ? 

But the hop-pickers are not all gipsies, nor by far the greater part. 
They turn out of London in crowds. The lowest denizens of the 
worst slums can work, and down they go. Imagine for a moment 
the change from a stifling court and room, where the sun never shines, 
pure air is never breathed, and cleanliness is unknown, to sudden 
transportation to one of these hop-gardens. What life and health 
it must bring; what a holiday and happiness. The greater portion 
accept it insensibly, no doubt. But amidst this multitude there must 
here and there be a nature to whom this yearly exit is an unutter- 
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able blessing. Even they, probably, could not analyse their emotions, 
but they are raised physically and morally by the influence, and good 
is done for all time. 

There is a large band of what are called ‘regular hands.” When 
the farmers are ready for them, they write up to London, and surely 
the letters carry with them a perfume of green fields and new- 
mown hay. ‘Then these regular hands (it sounds like a title or an 
honourable institution) lock up their town houses and depart for their 
country seat. They turn out bodily, men, women, and children, and 
great is the exodus, and terrible the inroad at the other end. 

Special trains are put on; and if, gentle and refined reader, you 
saw the motley crew literally tumble and bundle out upon the arrival 
platform you would never forget the sight. There is a certain type 
of humanity, of feature primitive and irregular, of limb coarse, clumsy 
and ill-shapen, that seems almost a humiliation to mankind; but I 
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suppose it is not so. There is the potter’s clay and there are the 
vessels of gold and silver, and all have their use and destination. 

This type is necessarily prevalent amongst the hop-pickers. A good 
many of them, it is to be feared, are also gifted with a moral obliquity 
of vision. We were strongly cautioned against them when they first 
began to assemble. They creep round to side doors and beg—and 
they need not beg. They are able to earn their living at hop-picking, 
and save a good deal besides. Many when begging will also borrow, 
without any intention of returning the loan. A silver spoon is just as 
well in their pocket as out of it; an umbrella is useful in rainy 
weather ; and the ruling power of the kitchen will presently find her- 
self minus a cloak or a bonnet that once hung gracefully behind the 
door with a comfortable sense of possession. 

So they would come, and it went to the cook’s heart—a most 
amiable and impressionable young woman—to say them nay in 
obedience to the warnings that if she began to give, her peace of mind 
would be gone for ever. Occasionally a pitiable object (as a rule the 
more pitiable the less reliable) would move her to compassion. In 
the middle of a'game of lawn tennis, at a critical moment perhaps, 
a figure might be seen hurrying across the lawn, and dropping a 
curtsey, wait.for the sceptre of petition to be held out to her. 

“Oh! if you please, sir—a dreadful object—wants a bit of 
bread—or a penny or two—looks starved, sir—hungry and_ nearly 
naked—What sha// I do?” 

‘*Use your own discretion,” was the only possible reply. ‘* But 
remember your responsibilities. Since the hop-pickers came down, 
have not many umbrellas disappeared, and has not the plate-basket 
diminished in weight ?” 

Then confusion and a hasty retreat, and whether or not the 
“ dreadful object ” received its demands became a secret in which we 
had no part or lot—beyond the authorship of original supplies. 

It was a charming little place, this tennis-ground and its sur- 
roundings, not far from the village of Goudhurst. Velvety lawns 
embowered in green trees, and beds bright with many coloured 
flowers. Here we spent many days this year; saw the Midsummer 
sun set, traced the sad devastation of the znd of September, 
witnessed the pheasant’s doom. The house was old-fashioned, 
rambling, picturesque, and very pretty. For two hundred years or 
more it has witnessed the not always quiet annals of the neighbour- 
hood. The hall is of dark oak, and the fireplace on the left is large 
enough to roast an ox. But in its old age its use has been turned 
to beauty, and it enjoys an honourable superannuation. There are 
all sorts of rooms and staircases in out-of-the-way corners: delight- 
ful irregularities after the stiffness of modern houses. 

The lower rooms opened on to lawns and flowers and graceful 
trees. From the upper drawing-room one caught exquisite views of 
far off hills and vales. Many a sunset have we watched from those 
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western windows ; seen many a flood of gold fade to crimson and die 
out in twilight. Roses bloomed and scented the air. In a distant 
walk, honeysuckle and hopbine trailed over arched trellis work in a 
half-cultivated wilderness fashion wholly delightful. Hidden seats 
abounded. You could spend hours lost to the world, even the 
limited world of your own personal and human property, so near at 
hand. Twenty times a day you might change your seat according 
to your mood: whether you desired sunshine or shade, solitude or 
society, repose or the small excitement of social life. In the distance 
we hear the merry voices of two boys playing lawn tennis. We have 
met them before in these pages, but that wasa year ago and across 
the water. Presently there is a lull. Tired with their two-handed 
match, they have departed in search of recruits. These quickly found, 
they begin once more. Merriment is greater than ever, and we, deep in 
an interesting volume, misanthropically retire out of sight and hearing. 

On the lawn, not far away, is a rabbit that would gain a first prize 
and a gold medal at a show. He is so tame that he perfectly well 
knows your voice and footstep. When he catches sight of you he 
runs up like a dog. If you call him by name he frisks about and 
jumps into the air, and wheels round. Altogether he is so funny 
that you shout with laughter, until he looks up to see what it 
is all about, and frisks again, unconscious that he is the object of 
merriment. His ears sweep the ground, his eyes are bright and soft 
and look at different people with a distinctly different expression. 
He has his favourites, and his prime favourite of all may do anything 
with him. 

Bunny came to us one day shivering with terror, panting with 
emotion. He implored to be taken up, and nestled away out of 
sight as if he meant to stay there for ever. But of one thing he was 
persuaded—whatever danger had threatened, no harm should or 
could assail him in his present quarters. Then it got rumoured that 
Bunny had seen a stoat, the wicked creature had given ‘chase, and 
but for our being at hand, Bunny might have come to a sad end. 

So the under-gardener set a trap for the stoat. But the wise 
creature went away, and instead—alas !—there was caught the loveliest 
squirrel ever seen, with an exquisitely formed body, and bright dark 
eyes, and a splendid sable tail. Its little foot was hurt, but not 
broken, and we hardly knew whether we did right in obeying cur 
first impulse and letting it escape. It was impossible to killit. ‘The 
trap was opened and it darted like lightning into the trees, where, 
let us hope, it has recovered and is happy again. But the offending 
trap was banished, and Bunny was informed that he must in future 
defend himself from adversaries seen and unseen. 


I have spoken of the unusual beauty of the drives in this neigh- 
bourhood. Their name is legion. In acountry so undulating as the 
Weald of Kent, the roads are necessarily hilly. Therefore your horses 
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must be strong, well fed, willing, and pull well together. Two horses 
of which I write were named Charley and Tommy, and were altogether 
excellent ; as indeed they could not fail to be in the hands of Edwin 
Gaskin, most admirable of coachmen. If Charley had a fault, 
it was a fondness for shirking his own share of work, for which, 
sometimes, he had to be brought to book. But Tommy never 
grumbled. .He was the better bred horse ; the gentlest of creatures, 
yet full of energy and spirit. There is a good deal to be said in 
favour of breed, not only in the matter of horses. In the long run it 
wins the day. Tommy would take sugar out of your hand as daintily 
as if it had been picked up with a pair of tongs; Charley was more 
impatient, less delicate. One night when he could not quite get up 
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the sugar, he said he would have a finger tip instead. The finger, 
however, remained in its place, with only a slight proof of Charley’s 
playfulness. He, probably, would have called it a mark of affection. 

I think horses enjoy driving just as much as their friends and 
masters, especially if they possess an eye for the picturesque. Every- 
thing here was beautiful ; the very roads we passed through, and with- 
out reference to the views beyond. Long country lanes with high banks 
and hedges far above our heads, rich with wild roses and honey- 
suckle. Not infrequently the trees arched and interlaced, and, passing 
through these temples of nature, one caught flashes of sunshine and 
blue sky. Woods on either hand, planted with young oaks and firs, 
suggested shady nooks for picnics and quiet rambles. ‘Then suddenly 
we would emerge from the high banks upon a marvellous sweep of 
country, its chief characteristic richness and variety of verdure. 

Take for instance the view on approaching Goudhurst from Marden. 
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You are nearing the summit of the hill; the village houses are at 
hand. You look westward and the declining sun is casting shadows 
over tlie landscape. The sky has the flush of sunset. Light, fleecy 
clouds—it is a north-west wind—are floating quietly across the 
heavens. You gaze over a great stretch of country; a scene so 
beautiful that you can only feel in silence the impression it makes 
upon you. Far-off hills, dark with rich woods, rise as gradually 
as the slopes of a park. The valley is broken up into fields, pale 
stubble running into the rich green of the hop gardens. They have 
just carried the harvest and the hops are being picked. As a rule the 
harvest comes two or three weeks before the hops, but it was not so 
this year. Just below, you see the pickers still at work, but in a few 
minutes they will leave off for the night. Men, women, and children 
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QUEEN’S HOTEL, HAWKHURST. 


are all contributing to the general fund. Where they have finished, 
the ground. already looks bare and brown, the poles are lying in rows. 
It has a cold, melancholy aspect, suggestive of wreck and ruin. 

Sweep the eye across these fields and slopes, this laughing valley. 
About two miles away, nestling in fine timber, a picture of peace 
and beauty, you see the church tower of Horsmonden. If you wend 
your way thither, just before reaching the church, you come upon the 
third largest oak in England. At the very entrance of the church- 
yard you find a 1aagnificent and marvellous walnut tree. All record 
of its age is lost, but it must have seen the rise and fall of centuries. 
It is so old that it has taken to a stick and is propped up with a sup- 
port that is a tree in itself, and seems to have become a portion of 
the walnut. The trunk is enormous and very curious. The branches 
are low and far-spreading. It bears much fruit. 

Amongst the drives, that to Hawkhurst is one of the most favoured. 
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Hawkhurst is another village or small town set on an hill, almost the 
prettiest round about, and in quite an advanced state of civilisation. 
It is much more important than Goudhurst, much larger, and has far 
better hotel accommodation. Goudhurst in this respect is wanting. 

Soon after leaving Goudhurst, you pass on your right the beautifully 
wooded slopes of Glassonbury. Downin that hollow, well hidden by 
treés, is a real moated house, which carries you back to past and very 
different days from these. Farther on is the turning to Cranbrook, 
the parish that is said to grow the finest hops in England. They pay 
no tithes. Is this a rare instance of the reward of merit, or merely 
another illustration of the proverb that the ripe apples always fall in 
the orchard ? 

If you are going to Cranbrook, you sweep down a long hill and 
reach a quaint, old-fashioned little town. At once your attention 
is arrested by some wonderful old houses on the right, dating 
back to the days of the Flemish clothworkers. Passing through the 
town to the Staplehurst road, you see a little house embowered in 
quite a large garden, bearing over the doorway the inscription “ My 
Lady’s Cottage.” You wonder whether it would disclose a touching 
tale of romance, or of heroine worship, or of a life’s devotion, or 
merely the humdrum annals of some good old Darby and Joan. 

But to-day our destination is Hawkhurst. We pass the Cranbrook 
turning and keep on our way. Before long we shall see in the dis- 
tance the spire of a church crowning a hill. There is the. limit of 
our drive. 

But we vary our route, and turn out of the direct road.. We reach 
a ‘sign-post and read: Goudhurst, 5. miles; Hawkhurst, 2 miles ; 
Hastings, 18 miles ; Sandhurst, 3 miles. 

We turn into the Sandhurst road, It is narrow and picturesque 
and rather broken; a series of fair pastures, and grassy slopes, rising 
woods, and young plantations. Onwards for about two miles, and 
we reach a small settlement of houses; the abodes apparently of 
extensive washerwomen, if we may judge from external appearances. 
The fattest of old ladies takes up all the road and stops our progress, 
whilst she has a tug of war with a small but self-willed child. Of 
course the child is victorious. The old dame has no longer any 
breath for active exercise. As we pass, she lifts pathetic eyes full of 
meiancholy protest at the troubles of life and the undue healthiness 
of this pure air. 

We quit the Sandhurst road and turn to the right. After a few 
yards of sharp ascent, which Charley and Tommy take as if up- 
hill work with them were not the thing it is with men and women, 
we reach the high, level ground of Hawkhurst. The views to the 
right are distant, sweeping and magnificent. We pass a large red- 
brick house with rich lawns, and splendid trees. On the left we see 
one smaller but more interesting. This last is called Hawkhurst 
Place. It has a history attached to it, full of romance and deeds of 
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daring, and smuggling escapades. The neighbourhood furnishes 
tales of terror and enterprise, and of cheating the revenue; of under- 
ground passages, and secret caves, and bricked up wells; plots that 
would give material for a hundred novels, make your flesh creep with 
horror and excitement and a wild longing to have taken part in some 
of those bygone, midnight adventures. But they belong to an age 
and condition of things passed away, never to return. The world 
has grown narrower since then, or—which comes to the same— 
distances are more easily compassed. 

Just beyond this old house we come, on the right, to the Queen’s 
Hotel. 

The first time we passed it quickly, without stopping. The after- 
noon sun glanced upon it, and I thought I had never seen so pretty, 
sO picturesque an inn, with its old-fashioned windows, and walls 
covered with a profusion of rich creepers. What a paradise, we all 
agreed, in which to spend a week or two, quietly exploring the 
neighbourhood, revelling in bracing air, sunshine and country life. 
Not long after, when we modestly found our way there in a small 
pony carriage, and took 5 o’clock tea, whilst the pony rested and 
recruited, we saw no reason to change our opinion. 

It was impossible not to feel how delicious it must be for anyone 
tired of London, weary of work and wanting a few days’ repose, to run 
down here and ruralise, and acquaint himself with the neighbourhood. 
If this were only done a little oftener, how many a break down would 
be avoided! The station for Hawkhurst is Etchingham. 

Turning to the left, you presently enter the road leading to Bodiam 
Castle. Going along one day we could but wonder and admire and 
look back at the wonderful views behind and around us. At the 
Junction Inn we turned to the left, and, sweeping down a steep hill, 
reached the Red Lion at Bodiam. 

The inn is primitive and insufficient for the needs of the place, but 
the landlord does all he can by attention and civility to make up for 
what is wanting. Next year ke thought they would build him a new 
inn, and certainly it will not be too soon. I think he said that in 
the season they sometimes have as many as fourteen drags there at 
one time. People come from Hastings and from all parts of the 
neighbouring country. 

There is fishing in the little river Rother, hard by, and the Red 
Lion will take you in, and in a little sitting-room upstairs make you 
as comfortable as circumstances will permit, whilst you pass your days 
in the open air on the banks of the stream, in the exercise of reverie 
and patience. 

Opposite the Red Lion are the stately ruins of Bodiam Castle, 
dating back to the fourteenth century. You pass down a short road, 
as ill-conditioned as a road can be, and reach the greensward sur- 
rounding the pile, which stands on a slight elevation. The castle 
is surrounded by a broad moat filled with water, in parts covered 
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with the grand leaves of the water lily. You go round to the entrance 
and a woman comes down from a small cottage to receive the admis- 
sion fee of sixpence, devoted to some county charity. From the 
exterior, the castle looks almost as perfect as it must have looked in 
its early days. It is nearly square, with a round tower at each angle 
and a square one in the middle of the east, west, and south sides. 
But, passing over the drawbridge and beyond the ruin of the old 
barbican tower, we find the interior has long since fallen into old 
age and decay. It is not very large, but it is very picturesque. Ivy 
clings to the crumbling walls with all the beauty of age, romance, 
and history. It should be full of the spell and charm that envelops 
and surrounds these ancient ruins wherever they exist. So it would 
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AN OLD NOOK IN GOUDHURST, 


be to-day. But beneath the shadow of chapel window and decaying 
wall, and under the summer sky, are spread luncheon tables. A 
large amount of loud mirth and talk, distinguished by a strongly 
metropolitan accent, is going on. All the subtle influence of the 
place has evaporated. The solemn silence and dignity of centuries 
have fled affrighted. Champagne corks re-echo; a plate crashes to 
the ground ; one or two dogs bark and yelp; two or three exuberant 
spirits have started a sort of impromptu hockey. Everyone is in 
the height of enjoyment. One may say that they have taken pos- 
session of the place, for it is impossible to move about without a 
feeling of intrusion—though the intrusion is not on our side. Such 
things ought not to be. There are shadowy trees and no end of 
greensward beyond, and as much privacy as those who come here 
to eat, drink and be merry could surely care for. 

We were not sorry to escape to one of the towers for thoughts, 
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views and impressions. There I stayed long; even when those with 
me had returned to the Red Lion for luncheon. A slight accident had 
made me lame for the time being, a cumberer of the earth, a tax 
upon my friends’ arms and patience. So I moved about as little as 
possible. 

The view was extensive, but less beautiful than many of the views 
in this neighbourhood. True we had now left the Weald of Kent, 
and were in Sussex. A long stretch of green fields, through which 
ran the Rother ; sloping hills, crowned here and there by a well- 
placed house ; the church of Bodiam, of which nothing but the tower 
could be seen rising above the hill. To the right were the few houses 

of Bodiam, the Red Lion facing towards me. Altogether, though the 
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HAWKHURST PLACE. 


castle itself was a noble pile, the country would not stand comparison 
with Goudhurst. 

Homeward bound, we varied our route. Instead of turning to the- 
right at the Junction Inn, we kept straight on. Presently a wonderful: 
view opened up on the left, surely one of the most extensive and 
beautiful England can boast of. We looked over into Sussex. Far 
away in the horizon lay the Downs and the shimmering sea. One 
almost smelt the salt air. The intermediate valley was broken up 
into vast sections of fields, woods and villages. Here and there 
solitary houses, and church towers and spires arrested the eye as it 
swept over the landscape. As we ascended, so more and more the 
valley seemed to expand and disclose fresh beauties. The summit 
of the hill was crowned by a windmill that would sorely have tempted 
the fighting propensities of Sancho Panza. 
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Onward now, towards Hurst Green ; through the neat and fiourish- 
ing village of Flimwell: finally reaching Bedgebury Woods. The 
gatekeeper opened to us, and we passed into the loveliest drive imagin- 
able. An endless extent of sloping banks and plantations of firs, 
bracken and gorse. The pheasants were running about in tantalising 
numbers. Presently, turning to the right and leaving one or two lakes 
behind us, we passed a field where Indian cattle were grazing, and 
another enclosing the loveliest Alderney cows ever seen, with dainty, 
delicate legs and feet. Passing the house and skirting another lake, 
where once stood a house visited by Queen Elizabeth, we presently 
reached another lodge. The old woman opens for us and we carefully 
enquire after her bad leg and duly sympathise with her inability to go 
hopping this year. And then once more on the Goudhurst road. 

A steép hill brought us to the village pond and the village itself. 
Sweeping down hill, past that exquisite view to the left already 
described, home was quickly reached. 

Charley and Tommy were almost as bright and brisk as when they 
had started in the morning. ‘The drive had been as delightful as a 
drive can well be, one grand scene and impression passing away only 
to give place to another. But the neighbourhood abounds in them. 
For a short walking tour near home—especially when the hops are 
rich and ripe—no spot could be better chosen or more charming 
than the Weald of Kent. I might describe places almost ad infini- 
tum, but space has already passed its limits. Some day, perhaps, I 
may endeavour to go yet further into its beauties. 

In the meantime, the reader will do well to make their personal 
and intimate acquaintance, and so reap unto himself a rich reward. 





A CALM RETREAT. 
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THE SECRET OF BERYL MANSIONS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “IN THE DEAD oF NIGHT.” 
1% 

H4? I been my own master at that time and able to do as I 

liked in the affair, the probability is that I should never have 
taken up my residence in Beryl Mansions. As matters were, how- 
ever, I had no choice. My Uncle Tobias was at the trouble of 
engaging the rooms for me, as he was also at the expense of furnish- 
ing them. After that, of course, nothing could be said, more espe- 
cially as it was owing to his influence that I had obtained the situation 
to which I had just been appointed in a well-known London bank. 

But, indeed, I found my rooms in Beryl Mansions far more toler- 
able than at one time I had thought possible. In the first place they 
were central, in the second they were quiet, and in the third place I 
could go in and out asI pleased without being intezfered with by 
anyone. 

Beryl Mansions were situated in a narrow street which formed an 
artery between two other streets running from the Strand to the river, 
which, at the time of which I write, was still without its Embankment. 
The Mansions formed a cul-de-sac, and reached from the street 
through a covered gateway which bore on its front, deeply cut in the 
stonework, the date 1717. The houses were substantial, well built, 
and dated back to about the same period as the gateway. There 
was an air of decayed gentility about them, as though they had seen 
better days. They were let out in floors to different occupants, I, 
Edward Dimsdale, being the tenant of two rooms on the first floor 
of No. 3—the third house on the left as you entered from the street. 

The custodian, rent-collector, and general factotum for all matters 
relating to the Mansions was a round, rosy, elderly man named 
Daniel Ivy. It was from him that before long I came to know 
nearly all he could tell me about my neighbours and fellow-lodgers, 
In every case the ground floors of the houses were rented as offices 
of one kind or other, and were consequently occupied during the day- 
time ; Ivy and his wife tenanted two or three small rooms in the gate- 
way itself. The other occupants of the Mansions, those who slept 
there and made their homes there, consisted of men of various ages 
and different occupations, as was to be expected among a handful of 
individuals brought together as neighbours by sheer accident in the 
heart of a great city. 

“You are our youngest lodger, Mr. Dimsdale,” said Ivy to me one 
day ; “and we have only one lady living in the Mansions, and she’s 


a foreigner.” 
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‘** And who is she ?” 

‘‘ Her name’s Ma’amselle Latour, and she lives with her father on 
the first floor of No. 2—the house next yours, sir. A sallow-faced 
young lady, not very handsome, but very ladylike and civil.” 

‘** And Mademoiselle Latour’s father?” I said, questioningly. 

“*What is he, you mean, sir? That’s just more than I can make 
out,” responded Ivy. ‘He puzzles me, and it isn’t often I’m puzzled 
about any of my lodgers. And between you and me, sir, I can’t say 
I like Monsieur Latour over much; what’s more, my missis don’t like 
him. He’s too sly, sir, coming in and going out at all hours of the 
day and night, sometimes dzessed like a reg'lar lord, at other times 
like a common working man, in a suit of clothes I wouldn’t give half- 
a-sovereign for. Curious, sir, I take it?” 

“Very curious, indeed, Ivy. I presume that Monsieur Latour’s 
daughter does not keep these strange hours ?” 

** Wet or fine, every day but Sunday, Ma’amselle leaves the house 
at half-past ten to the minute, and every evening she gets back about 
six. Me and my missis have put it down that she goes out as 
governess—teaching music or French, maybe. Ma’amselle’s right 
enough, sir, and, as I said before, she’s remarkably civil.” 

Ivy knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and then proceeded to 








refill it. 
‘‘ There’s Mr. Lydford, now,” he resumed. ‘“ He has the rooms 
** on the floor above Monsieur and his daughter, and he is what I calb 


a real nice gentleman. You'll know him at once when you see him, 
sir. He’s getting on for sixty. Tall and thin, has white hair and 
whiskers, and dresses a little old-fashioned, but as neat as a new pin.” 

‘In some bank or office in the city, probably ?” 

“No, sir, as far as I can make out Mr. Lydford is his own master, 
and hasn’t anything particular to occupy his time with. He is a very 
bookish man. There are heaps of books in his rooms, and he’s 
always bringing fresh ones home. I think you would like to know 
Mr. Lydford, sir,” added Daniel, with a sly look at me. 

“Probably. I am a lover of books myself in a small way.” 

“‘T don’t mean that, sir. But you might like to know him because 
of his pretty niece who comes to see him every two or three months. 
I shouldn’t be a bit surprised, sir, if you were to fall head over ears 
in love the first time you set eyes on her.” 

“But I should be very much surprised myself, Daniel,” I answered 
dryly. ‘*Why don’t you find me as pleasant a neighbour as Mr. 
Lydford for the empty rooms on the floor above mine. It is lonely 
of a night with no one in the old house but myself.” 

Ivy puffed at his pipe in silence. ‘‘ That’s another queer thing,” 
he said at last. ‘As you say, sir, the rooms over yours are empty ; 
for all that, they are not to let.” 

**Not to let! How’s that ?” 

“ Well, sir, they had been standing empty for some time, when one 
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day, about fifteen months since, a gentleman came and looked at 
them and took them on the spot. The name he gave was Bevan, 
his references were a firm of lawyers in Bedford Row, and he paid 
me a quarter’s rent in advance. Next day a lot of furniture was 
sent in, and a few days later Mr. Bevan called again. The rooms 
were not wanted for himself, he said then, but for a nephew who was 
about to return from foreign parts. This nephew might arrive any 
day, or not for a month or two; in any case, the rooms must be in 
readiness for him when he reached England. And now comes the 
queer part of the story, sir. Fifteen months have gone by sinc», and 
the nephew has never put in an appearance to this day. The rooms 
are still locked up and empty.” 

‘Have you not seen anything of Mr. Bevan in the interim?” 

“Yes, sir, he has called three or four times. It was in April when 
I saw him last. He looked over the rooms, as he always does. And 
when I asked when we might expect the gentleman, he said matters 
of business had detained him longer than he expected: that was all 
the answer I got, and it’s pretty much the same answer that he’s 
given me before. The rent’s always paid a quarter in advance, my 
missis opens the windows and dusts out the rooms once a month, 
and then the keys are hung on the nail again over my fireplace, ready 
to be handed to the traveller whenever he may come for them either 
by day or by night.” 

Somehow after the date of my gossip with Daniel Ivy I no longer 
seemed to feel myself so much a stranger in Beryl Mansions as before. 
I began to regard the dingy old houses with different eyes. The 
elements of mystery and romance were about me, even among those 
grimy walls; as they are about each and all of us if we only know 
where to look for them. 


II. 


Ir was not long after this that I saw Mr. Lydford for the first time. 
Daniel Ivy’s description of him was fairly accurate. He was tall and 
thin and stooped a little, as many bookish men do. He wore an air 
of abstraction as he threaded his way through the streets as though 
he were cogitating over some abstruse idea, or working out some 
difficult problem. But he looked a man whose acquaintance I should 
like to make. 
Mademoiselle Latour I also saw, and that before many days were 
over. She was a thorough Frenchwoman in dress, style, and carriage, 
from the artificial rosebuds in her neat little bonnet to the tip of her. 
dainty boots. You may any day see in Paris a hundred women like 
her, even to the high cheek bones, the sallow complexion, and the 
beady, quick-glancing black eyes. The expression of her face was by 
no means an unpleasant one, especially when she smiled and showed 
those perfect teeth of hers “and when she had discovered that I was a 
denizen of Beryl Mansions, and her next-door neighbour, she always 
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favoured me with a smile and a ‘little nod when we passed each 
other ; in return for which I lifted my hat as politely as would one ef 
her own countrymen. 

Of Monsieur Latour I saw nothing for several weeks, but his 
comings and goings were so erratic and uncertain that it was scarcely 
to be wondered at. When I did see him I was not prepossessed in 
his favour. The honest, homely instinct of Daniel Ivy and his wife 
had not been far from the mark, or so it seemed to me. The expres- 
sion of his close-shaven face, taken in conjunction with that of his 
eyes, gave one the impression of a man who was cruel, cold, and 
hard, down to the very foundations of his being. No: the less I saw 
of Monsieur Latour in the future, the better I should be pleased. 

Summer gave place to autumn and that in turn began to fade into 
winter, and still the rooms over mine remained silent and tenantless. 
Mr. Bevan’s nephew did not come. 

I wished he would. As the nights of the coming winter grew 
longer, the old house of which I was the solitary tenant after dark 
grew more weird, gloomy, and ghostlike. Those midnights in my 
room were very lonely when ‘the fire had burnt low, and all outside 
sounds had died away: I would have given much to hear a footstep 
on the stairs, or to know that in the rooms above or below there was 
one human being either awake or asleep. 

It was about the middle of November, when one night I sat alone 
in my room as usual. ‘The fire was nearly out, the clock on the 
chimney-piece was on the stroke of one, I had done reading and 
was smoking a last pipe before going to bed. I was gazing dreamily 
into the dying embers and calling up home scenes of long ago, and 
the faces of dear ones far away, when suddenly I was startled into 
the most vivid life by the sound of footsteps in the room immediately 
above. I sprang to my feet. I all but dropped my meerschaum in 
sheer amazement as I listened. Yes, there could be no mistake. 
For the second time the footsteps crossed and re-crossed the floor, 
then there was a sound as though a heavy chair or other piece of 
furniture was being moved, and then all grew silent again. - 

“He is come at last,” I said gaily to myself. ‘And Iam glad 
of it.” 

An event so important necessitated an extra pipe. As I smoked 
it the thought all at once struck me that I did not hear him arrive. 
I liad certainly not been asleep or even dozing. Assuming that he 
had brought no luggage with him, it was strange that I had not heard 
him ascend the stairs, pass my door, and mount to the floor above. 
But no sound had broken the silence of the house, until that of the 
footsteps overhead. The more I thought about it the less I could 
account for the mystery. 

I sat puzzling my brains till past two g’clock, but did not hear the 
footsteps again. ‘The silence remained as unbroken as though the 
third-floor tenant were still thousands of miles across the sea. More 
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than once I asked myself whether it was possible that my ears had 
deceived me—whether the sounds I had heard had any existence 
other than in my own imagination. But they had been too real: 
and when I at length turned into bed it was in the firm belief that the 
old house had found another tenant at last, the mystery of whose 
silent arrival would be solved in the morning. 

I popped my head into Ivy’s little room on my way to business. 
‘So the long-looked for one has come at last,” I said. “ You were 
very sly about it, Ivy. Not a word, not a hint even, when I saw you 
last evening.” 

Daniel Ivy looked up and stared at me with an unmistakable air 
of bewilderment. “I must be dull this morning, sir,’’ he replied, 
“for I don’t in the least know what you mean.” 

“Nothing very particular, Daniel. I only thought you might 
have told me you were expecting Mr. Bevan’s nephew last night.” 

“ But I wasn’t expecting him, sir. And what’s more, if I had been 
expecting him, he didn’t come.” 

“Not come!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ What do you mean? He -was 
walking about his room at one o’clock this morning.” 

Daniel looked at me as if he thought I had taken leave of my 
senses. ‘ Do you see that, sir?” he asked, pointing to a key which 
was hanging over the chimney-piece. ‘‘ Without that key nobody 
could get into the rooms over yours: unless they broke open the 
door.” 

This staggered me a little, but I was not going to give in. ‘ Key 
or no key,” I said positively, ‘there was certainly some one walking 
about the room at one o’clock this morning.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Ivy called to her husband. I looked at my 
watch, found that I was late, and hurried off without further delay. 

When I returned home in the afternoon I kept out of Ivy’s way. 
The second night would surely prove whether I was right or wrong. 
And yet the more I thought of the matter the more impossible it 
seemed that I could be in the right when I had seen the key of the 
room hanging on the nail, undisturbed. Evening deepened into 
night, the outside noises gradually died away, and except for the faint 
rumble of a passing vehicle, or the hollow echo of a footfall now 
and again in the paved court, profound quietude reigned over Beryl 
Mansions. 

Ten o'clock ; eleven o’clock ; twelve o’clock ; and still the silence 
in the old house was unbroken. There had been no sound of any- 
one passing up stairs or down; no noise of doors being opened or 
shut ; no footsteps pacing overhead. I began to think that, after all, 
my imagination must have played me false. But this waiting and 
watching grew dreary. I stirred up the fire, and put my bachelor’s 
kettle on the hob. 

The little clock on the chimney-piece struck the half-hour after 
midnight. Ah! as I live, there it is again, just as if it had been 
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waiting fora signal! The unmistakable tramp of footsteps directly 
over my head. From side to side they pace slowly and without 
hurry, not once or twice, but near upon a dozen times in all: then 
silence again. What will Daniel say in the morning, I wonder ? 

After listening for a few minutes longer, I opened my door with as 
little noise as possible and stole downstairs, and so out into the open 
air. Had there been a light in any of Ivy’s windows I should at 
once have summoned that functionary and imparted to him my second 
experience there and then. But all was in darkness. 

As I stood in the middle of the court my eyes went up instinc- 
tively to the windows of the rooms over mine. There, too, to my 
intense surprise, I saw that all was dark. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked again. Not a glimmer of light anywhere except from the 
window of my own room. The mystery was deepening. 

The first streaks of dawn were beginning to broaden in the east 
before I fell asleep, but not another sound of any kind had reached 
me from the mysterious stranger. 

Daniel Ivy was standing in the archway when I set out for the bank, 
as if he were waiting to intercept me. ‘Good morning, sir,” said he 
at once: “were you troubled with the footsteps overhead again?” 

“Yes, Ivy. I heard the footsteps last night even more plainly 
than the night before,” was my grave reply. ‘‘ As surely as you are 
standing there some one was in the room over mine both on Monday 
and on Tuesday night.” 

Daniel's jaw dropped ; he stared at me with glassy eyes. “ Help 
us and save us!” he stammered. “If what you say is true, sir, and 
I don’t like to doubt your word, then the room must be haunted. 
There’s nothing else for it.” 

I shook my head in silent protest. If the sounds I had heard were 
caused by a ghost, it must be by a ghost of very substantial build 
indeed. ‘I should rather put it down to a thief, Ivy, than a ghost.” 

Daniel gave me an injured look. ‘ Wait one moment, sir,” he 
said ; and with that he went indoors and returned with the key in his 
hand. He would examine the rooms there and then, but only on 
condition that I accompanied him. I agreed, and promised not to 
breathe a word about the affair to his wife. For once in a way I 
should be half-an-hour late in reaching the bank, but I did not doubt 
that for once in a way I should be excused. 

We retraced our steps across the court to No. 3, and began to 
ascend the stairs. What Daniel was about to do was obviously not 
to his liking. Upward we went till my door was passed, and then 
higher still till we reached the upper storey and came to a stand at 
the door of which we carried the key. My pulses beat a little faster 
than ordinary as we stood there for a few moments waiting for Ivy to 
regain his breath. Then at length the key was inserted, the handle 
turned, and the door flung wide open. 

The room was in total darkness, and I fancy that we both entered 
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it with some little trepidation. Daniel, however, at once made his 
way to the window and drew back a pair of heavy curtains, and then 
proceeded to draw up the blinds. It at once struck me that no 
gleam of light could possibly penetrate outside a window covered up 
inside as that one was. 

The bright morning light came streaming in. I gazed around with 
curiosity. The room was plainly but comfortably furnished, without 
any pretensions to taste or elegance. A horsehair sofa on one side 
of the fireplace, an easy-chair on the other; a centre table, a small 
sideboard, a tolerably stocked bookcase in a recess next the chimrey- 
piece, and a few cane-bottomed chairs. 

The room might have been occupied the previous night, or not for 
a year. But against the former supposition was to be set the fact that 
everything was in what is called “apple-pie order”; not a chair was 
out of its place; not a lamp or candlestick was anywhere to be 
seen; while the fire was laid ready for lighting at a moment's notice. 

“‘ Exactly as the missis left everything when she was here a fort- 
night since,” said Daniel, somewhat reproachfully. 

There were two doors in the room in addition to that by which we 
had entered. Daniel opened one of them, and I saw that it led into 
another dark room. As before, he proceeded to draw back the heavy 
curtains. The room proved to be a bed-chamber. The bed with its 
snowy coverlet was there ready for an occupant; towels, with the 
mangle creases still in them, lay across the horse; on the wash-hand- 
stand was an unused cake of soap. ‘* Nobody been here just lately, 
I reckon, sir,” remarked Daniel. 

Putting back the curtains as he had found them, Ivy then opened 
the door of the second inner room. This room lacked both curtains 
and blind, and was entirely empty. A glance around assured me 
that no one could have gained access to the rooms but by the stair- 
case. But I put the question to Daniel. 

‘“‘There’s no other entrance to these rooms save by the staircase 
that you come up,” he replied, earnestly. ‘‘ Are you satisfied, sir ?” 

‘Quite satisfied, Daniel.” 

Without another word, he crossed to the window and began to draw 
down the blind. At that moment my eye was caught by a corner of 
something white protruding from under the sofa cushion. I lifted 
the cushion, and found that it was a portion of a newspaper which 
had apparently been thrust away there out of sight. I took it up and 
turned it over without thinking much what I was about, when my 
glance fell upon something that startled me as I had rarely been 
startled in my life before. 

The newspaper I held in my hand was only two days old! 

I stared and stared at it again to make certain that my eyes had 
not deceived me. No, there could be no mistake as to the reality. 

To-day was Wednesday; the date of the paper was that of the 
preceding Monday; and it was on Monday night I had first heard 
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the footsteps. I put back the newspaper where I found it, just 
as Daniel was drawing the heavy curtains across. the window, after 
which I walked out of the room, and went downstairs deep in 
thought. 

Some instinct, some feeling—I hardly know what—impelled me to 
keep my discovery to myself for a time. 

That the room had had a visitant in the dead of night I could no 
longer doubt; at the same time, I was firmly persuaded that Daniel 
was altogether innocent of any connivance in the affair. What, then, 
could be gained by telling him of this discovery? It would only 
serve to flutter his nerves more than they were fluttered already. At 
present the secret was my own. I would endeavour to fathom it 
without help from anyone; when I should fail in doing so, it would 
be time enough to seek counsel from others. 

But what could the mystery be? How could the intruder gain 
access to the rooms? 


III. 


NicuT after night, morning after morning, I lay awake listening 
for a repetition of the sound of the mysterious footsteps overhead ; 
but time went on till weeks had gone by, and all my listening was 
still in vain. It was unaccountable. 

But most things come to him who can afford to wait; and wait I 
did, night after night, with a sort of grim patience, feeling assured 
that before I had done with it I should fathom the mystery that at 
present baffled me. 

And so, by-and-bye, it fell out that my patience was rewarded. It 
was a dull and heavy December night, with the soft rain falling 
silently outside. I had dozed off on the sofa, and had been asleep 
nearly an hour, when I awoke suddenly to find that it was past two 
o’clock, and to hear the slow, regular tramp of footsteps overhead. I 
started to my feet, as wide awake in an instant as ever I had been in 
my life. I listened, hardly breathing while one might have counted 
twenty, and still the slow pacing overhead went on. Then I crept 
to the door of my room, opened it noiselessly, and ventured on to 
the dark landing outside. Here I stood listening again. I could 
still hear the footsteps, but very faintly. Leaving my slippers, I 
began to climb the stairs one by one, .and came to the landing above. 
Step by step I drew closer to the door of the mysterious room, until 
my fingers rested lightly on its panels. Not the creaking of a board, 
not a sound of any kind had betrayed my presence. The darkness 
was intense. I looked for a thin thread of light shining from under 
the door, but I looked in vain. Half kneeling, I laid my ear against 
the panel of the door. More plainly than ever was now the sound of 
the pacing footsteps. There was something weird about that measured, 
muffled tread in the locked-up room in the dead waste and middle 
of the night. I shuddered while I listened. Who was this mysterious 
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being who obtained access to the room without anyone knowing how, 
and who left it after the same unaccountable fashion? And with 
what object was he there at all? After all my waiting and listening, 
was I any nearer the heart of the secret than I was the first time the 
sound fell on my startled ears ? 

I had not stirred when the footsteps ceased. The silence that 
followed was broken, after a few moments, by a low, wailing, inarti- 
culate cry—the cry of a soul in despair, if ever I heard one. Then 
silence again. I waited longer, but the death-like stillness of the old 
house remained unbroken. Then I crept down to my own room, 
feeling sad at heart. 

Iami afraid that my duties next day received but a very divided 
attention at my hands. My strange experience of the previous night 
dwelt in my thoughts to the exclusion of almost everything else. It 
behoved me to do something in the matter, but what that something 
ought to be I was ata loss to decide. I hada call to make after 
leaving the bank in the evening, which took me half a mile or more 
out of my ordinary way. That off my mind, I turned into the nearest 
restaurant to dine, and sat down at the first table at which there was 
a vacant chair, a waiter handing me the menu. Having given my 
order, I found time to look about me, and could not help a little 
start of surprise when I saw that my vis-d-vis was none other than 
my next-door neighbour, Mr. Lydford. I had never spoken to him, 
and felt sure he did not recognise me, but went quietly on with his 
dinner, dividing his attention between it and a newspaper which he 
had propped up against a decanter close to his plate. I liked much 
the expression of his face, and it was probably this which induced 
me to ask myself, “Why should I not take Mr. Lydford into my 
confidence, and crave his advice? He, too, may have heard the 
footsteps: the locked-up room is only divided from his room by 
the thickness of a wall.” The idea commended itself to me as the 
right thing to do. 

I waited until he was trifling with his cheese and rusks, and then 
introduced myself to him by name as his next-door neighbour. He 
held out his hand with the frankness of an elderly man towards one 
sO many years his junior. ‘I thought I knew your face, Mr. 
Dimsdale,” he said, *‘ but could not call to mind where I had seen 
it. I am pleased to make your acquaintance.” 

Talking further, it came out, to the surprise of both of us, that 
many years before Mr. Lydford had been intimately acquainted with 
an uncle of mine, who was since dead. This fact.at once put me at 
my ease with respect to what I wanted to tell him. 

“May I ask whether you are aware that the rooms next those 
occupied by you—that is to say, the rooms on the same floor, but in 
the next house—the house in which I live—were let, and furnished 
ready for occupation, some eighteen months ago?” I said abruptly. 
“The person for whom they were engaged has hitherto failed to put 
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in an appearance, and they have remained locked up from that time 
to this. Rather curious, is it not ?” 

He was balancing a cheese-knife absently between his thumb and 
finger when I began to speak, but he put it down at once, and turned 
his dark keen eyes full upon me. For a moment ortwo he seemed to 
be pondering my question. Then he answered slowly : 

** As you say, Mr. Dimsdale, it zs rather curious; but London is a 
place where many curious things happen.” 

“But I have not yet mentioned the strangest part of the affair.” 

‘Indeed! What is that?” 

So I told him everything, as I have told it here. No one could 
have listened more attentively than he. ‘ And now you ask me for 
my advice in the matter,” he said, when I had done. 

“TI do,” I replied, “if you will kindly give it me. The respon- 
sibility seems to me one that ought to be shared with others.” 

He smiled a little at this. ‘Possibly you overrate the respon- 
sibility, Mr. Dimsdale. In any case, my advice is, that you take no 
definite action of any kind for the present. Wait and see what 
further comes of the affair. It is seldom well to mix yourself up in 
business that does not really concern you. Let the mysterious foot- 
steps come or go: what matters it to you? There are secrets on 
every side of you, if you only knew it, and this is only one more 
added to the number.” 

I had asked Mr. Lydford for his advice, and I felt bound to abide 
by it. Under the circumstances it was possibly the best that could 
be given, yet it was not quite what I had hoped for. 

Mr. Lydford turned the subject by calling for a bottle of wine, 
telling me that we must drink a glass together to the memory of his 
old friend, my uncle George. 

“One question, sir,” I whispered when the waiter had gone for the 
wine. ‘As you have not said so, I presume that you never heard 
any sound of footsteps in the room next yours ?” 

Mr. Lydford shook his head. ‘I have the misfortune to be 
slightly deaf,” he replied. ‘Such a noise as the one you have spoken 
about would never be heard by me.” 


aV.. 


It was on the third afternoon after my interview with Mr. Lydford 
that we met again. I was turning the corner of a street not far from 
home when I felt someone tap me on the shoulder; I looked 
round, and there was Mr. Lydford, with a young lady on his arm. I 
felt at once that this was the pretty niece of whom Daniel Ivy had 
spoken in such enthusiastic terms. But pretty was hardly the word 
to apply to her; she was more than that. Tall, fair, and stately, with 
eyes the colour of a summer sea in sunlight, and a wealth of golden 
brown hair, Mabel Gilmour seemed to me then, when first she broke 
upon my vision, as gracious and beautiful as one of the fabled 
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goddesses of old. But what struck me much, was the strange melan- 
choly that filled her eyes—strange, that is, in one so young—and that 
gazed out at you from their dark blue depths and that lurked like a 
shadow behind her smiles. There was a sadness, too, about the lines 
of her mouth which caused her to seem older than her years. “ Her 
life holds some great sorrow,” was my involuntary thought. 

Mr. Lydford introduced me. Then he added: “If you have 
nothing better to do this evening, Dimsdale, come to my rooms about 
eight, and bring with you that flute whose dulcet notes I have had 
the pleasure of listening to more than once. Both Mabel and I play 
a little, and we may perhaps be able to manage a trio.” 

Such an invitation needed no pressing to secure its acceptance, 
and at five minutes past eight I knocked at Mr. Lydford’s door with 
my flute under my arm. That evening was one of the happiest of my 
life. Miss Gilmour played the violin and her uncle the violoncello, 
and they both played in a style that put my poor performance to the 
blush. Two or tkree times I caught Miss Gilmour’s eyes fixed on 
me with an expression in them I was at a loss to understand. It 
had nothing to do with the music; I felt sure of that. The look 
was rather one of quiet scrutiny, as though I interested her in some 
way to me unknown, and she was endeavouring to arrive at some 
conclusion respecting me in her own mind. I was not idiot enough 
to think her interest in me had its origin in any other feeling than 
curiosity. With me it might be, and was, a case of love at first sight ; 
but something seemed to tell me that Miss Gilmour had far more 
serious objects than love-making wherewith to occupy her thoughts. 

When the evening came to an end, we shook hands and bade each 
other good-bye till our next meeting, which, as Mr. Lydford said, 
would probably not be for a couple of months at the soonest. 
‘“‘ But I promise you this, Dimsdale,” he added, ‘‘ that when Mabel is 
next in town and has an evening to spare, I will let you know, and 
then if you and your flute do not join us, it will be your own fault.” 

All my dreams that night were of those deep blue eyes, that with 
all their sadness were yet so beautiful. 

Under the influence of this newer and sweeter influence which had 
crept thus unexpectedly into my life, it seemed only natural that the 
morbid fancies, as to the mysterious noises in the room over mine, 
should fail to occupy my thoughts so frequently as heretofore. But 
glad though I should have been to forget all about them, it was not 
fated that I should be allowed to do so. 

One morning, about a week later, I found a letter on my table, 
addressed in an unknown hand. The writing being evidently that of 
a lady, I opened it with a feeling of curiosity. The contents, how- 
ever, proved startling enough to turn my mild curiosity into full-eyed 
wonder. Here is what was written :— 


“‘Srr,—It having come to the knowledge of the writer that you 
havé been disturbed at various times by hearing strange noises at 
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midnight in the empty rooms immediately above those occupied by 
yourself, for which you are unable to account; and that you have 
spoken to different individuals respecting the noises in question, and 
are endeavouring to trace the origin of them, you are hereby most 
earnestly requested and entreated to proceed no further in the matter. 
You will, the writer feels assured, not fail to accede to this request, 
when you are told that a family secret of a most painful and terrible 
kind, involving the happiness of several innocent people, depends 
upon your absolute silence in the affair. In due time all shall be 
revealed to you—what to you at present seems so unaccountable 
shall be fully explained. Meanwhile, the writer relies upon your 
kindness of heart and your honour as a gentleman, to keep inviolate 
the trust which is placed with implicit confidence in your hands,” 


There was not any signature to the document, or anything to give 
a clue to my unknown correspondent. The first thing I did after 
recovering from my surprise, was to endeavour to call to mind how 
many people in all I had told about the footsteps. Beyond Mr. 
Lydford and Daniel Ivy, I could remember but two. One of them 
was young Macintosh, a fellow clerk, and the other, an old friend 
from the country who called upon me at my rooms, and with whom 
I went one night to the theatre. From which of these four persons 
could the writer of the letter have derived his or her information? 
Not from Mr. Lydford certainly, I decided without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. Perhaps not directly from any one of them, but from some 
* other person at second or third hand to whom the circumstance had 
been told as something curious and out of the common. In any 
case, it was a point, respecting which all the speculation in the world 
was scarcely likely to land me at any definite result. I would have 
liked to lay my strange communication before Mr. Lydford, and ask 
his opinion with respect to it, but the terms in which it was written, 
if I made up my mind to carry out the wishes of the writer, were 
such as left me no option in the matter. I felt that the trust thus 
imposed upon-me was a sacred one, and that, however much my 
curiosity might be excited, the secret must be kept. 

Upon reaching home two days later, I found a brief note from 
Mr. Lydford, asking me to look in upon him as early as possible. 
I hurried off at once. As I ascended the stairs M. Latour was 
coming down. He raised his hat and stood aside for a moment to 
let me pass. ‘‘ Good evening, sir,” he said, with that detestable smile 
of his which displayed the range of his sharp, white, wolfish-looking 
teeth. I muttered something in reply and hurried past him, taking 
two stairs at a time. Knocking at Mr. Lydford’s- door, I turned the 
handle, and went in. Mr. Lydford came out of his bedroom; he 
had his coat off, and was washing his hands. “Sit down; I will be 
with you in two minutes,” he said, in his cheery way, and went back 
to complete his toilet. 

I crossed to the window, but there was nothing worth looking at 
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outside, so I sauntered back to the fireplace, over which hung a choice 
etching or two that would repay scrutiny. While standing thus, my 
eyes were attracted to the chimney-piece by something which was 
lying there. It was a post-letter with the address uppermost. I gave 
a great start when my eyes fell on it, and then I looxed at it a second 
time more closely than before. 

The address was in the same handwriting as the mysterious letter 
I had received two days before ! 

Again I looked, in order to satisfy myself that I was not mistaken. 
But that was impossible. There were certain peculiarities in the 
caligraphy which proved that both documents had been written by 
one and the same person. 

I stole back to the window with a sort of guilty feeling at heart, as 
though I had surprised a secret which it was not intended I should 
know; and there Mr. Lydford found me a minute later when he 
entered the room. 

It turned out that a ticket had been sent him for the Opera for 
that evening, and he thought I might like to make use of it. I did 
not fail to thank him. ‘ You have no time to lose, so I will not 
detain you now,” he said. ‘ By-the-bye, I had a letter from Mabel 
this morning, in which she desired to be remembered to you. I hope 
to see her in town before we are many weeks older.” 

Having promised to go to the Opera, I went, but I am afraid that 
for once Meyerbeer’s dramatic strains fell on unappreciative ears. 
Later, when I got to bed, I found sleep an impossibility. I could 
only lie and puzzle myself over the strange and inexplicable turn 
that events were taking. If the letter I had seen on Mr. Lydford’s 
chimney-piece was from Mabel Gilmour, then was my letter also from 
her. 


V. 
A WEEK or ten days passed without any thing occurring. Then came 
an evening, the events of which I can never forget. 

I had been engaged late at the bank, and did not reach home till 
long past my usual hour. I brewed myself some green tea, and was 
lounging in my easy chair over a novel and a pipe, when the little 
clock on my chimney-piece struck eleven. The night was still young, 
and I settled down again with a sense of cosy enjoyment for two more 
hours of undisturbed reading. But I had not turned over more than 
a couple of leaves when down went novel and pipe on the table, and 
I sprang to my feet. Once more the footsteps were overhead ! 

It seemed to me that this time I could distinguish the footsteps 
of more persons than one. Never before had I heard them so 
plainly. I made a step or two towards the door, and then drew 
back, remembering the letter and the earnest entreaty conveyed in 
it. The secret was not my secret, and I had no right to pry into it. 
Still, under such circumstances, it was not possible to go on reading 
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and smoking as if nothing were the matter—it was not possible to 
help listening for what might happen next. ; 

What happened next was this: I heard the bolt of a door shoot 
back, and then I heard footsteps coming slowly down the dark stairs. 
I stood immovable, with one hand resting on the table, staring at 
the door. Would the footsteps stop at my landing, or would they 
go lower down? They stopped. Then came a quick, low, impatient 
knocking, and before my husky voice could say, “Come in,” the 
handle was turned, the door pushed open, and there, framed by the 
black void behind him, stood M:. Lydford, pale and troubled. One 
step forward I made, and then stood still. 

“You will, I am sure, pardon this intrusion when I tell you the 
cause of it,” he began. “I am in very great trouble, and I am here 
to crave your assistance.” 

“You may command my services in any way and every way, Mr. 
Lydford.” 

“IT knew it, otherwise I should not be here. At present the 
moments are too precious to allow of any lengthy explanations. 
This, however, I may tell you: in the room above there is one of 
the most unhappy beings on the face of the earth. He is my nephew 
and Mabel’s brother, and he stands accused of a terrible crime of 
which he is innocent. There is a price set on his capture. That 
villain Latour has tracked him to my rooms, and has now hurried 
off to Scotland Yard to fetch the detectives, who will be here in a 
few minutes. A policeman is stationed in the court at the foot of 
my staircase so as to make sure that no one leaves the house. Al} 
this has just been whispered to me by Latour’s daughter—Heaven 
reward her for it !—who refuses all connivance in her father’s wicked 
scheme. What I want you to do, Dimsdale, is to come to my rooms, 
and when the officers arrive they will find you there, but not my 
nephew. For the time being they may arrest you, believing you to 
be Julian, but a few minutes will suffice to prove your identity and 
set you free. Will you do me this great service ?” 

“J will,” I replied, although I felt myself to be still almost as much 
in the dark as before. 

He gripped my hand and his eyes were eloquent with thanks. 
“We have not a moment to lose,” he said. ‘ Lower your lamp and 
follow me.” 

I hurriedly did as he bade me and followed him upstairs to the 
second floor. ‘The door of the room that for so many months had 
been to me a veritable chamber of mystery was now open. We went 
in, and at once Mr. Lydford.shut the door, locked it, and took out 
the key. The room was lighted by one candle only. On the sofa 
reclined a young man, who rose as we went in. He was tall and 
thin; his face was handsome, with a look of his sister in it, but pale 
and worn. His large dark eyes shone with a brilliant feverish light, 
and his thin white hand trembled as it rested on the table. 
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“Julian, this is Mr. Dimsdale, the friend of whom I spoke to 
you,” said Mr. Lydford. The young man bowed gravely, but did 
not answer. “ You will remain here for a little while till the danger 
is past, but not a sound of any kind must betray your-presence. Lie 
on the sofa and do not stir till I come again. Fear not, all will be 
well.” 

The young man sat down on the sofa without aword. Mr. Lydford 
took up the candle and beckoned me to follow him. 

The recess next the fireplace was fitted up with a tall bookcase. 
He crossed to this and touched some secret spring. ‘The bookcase 
fell back on noiseless hinges and before me stood revealed an opening 
through the wall into the next house. We passed through and I 
found myself in Mr. Lydford’s familiar room. The door was pushed 
back to its place, the spring gave a soft click, a case of stuffed birds 
was wheeled into the recess, and the separation between the two 
houses was complete. The mystery of the second floor was a mystery 
no longer. 

I started involuntarily as my eyes fell on the slender black-draped 
figure of Mabel Gilmour. She was standing at the door that opened 
on to the landing in the act of listening. She turned and extended 
tome ahand. A smile that had tears in it flitted like a gleam of 
April sunshine across her face. How careworn and heart-weary, but 
yet how beautiful, she looked ! 

“T felt sure that we might depend on you,” she said, and her voice 
was charged with a pathos that touched me to the quick. 

She went back to the dpor and resumed her listening attitude. 
“ Do you hear anything?” Mr. Lydford asked of her. 

“No, nothing.” 

Mr. Lydford turned to me. ‘You understand clearly what it is 
that I wish you to do?” 

“I think so, sir. When the officers come to arrest your nephew 
they will find not him, but me.” 

“Precisely so. It was dark when Mabel and Julian arrived,” he 
explained. ‘ Latour was standing at the gateway and saw them enter 
the house. This is the coat Julian was wearing at the time: will you 
wear it for a little while in place of your own ?” 

“Certainly. A good thought.” And in a trice I had put myself 
into Julian’s dark grey frock coat in place of my own black one. We 
were both tall and both thin and the fit was by no means a bad one. 

“One other point strikes me,” I said. “Your nephew wears 
neither beard nor moustache ; I wear both.” 

“T had forgotten that,” groaned Mr. Lydford. Mabel clasped her 
hands in dismay, 

“‘ Five minutes will remedy the oversight,” I said, “ provided you 
have a sharp pair of scissors, a razor, and so on.” I rather prided 
myself in those days on my brown silky beard and moustache, but for 
Mabel’s sake what would I not have sacrificed ? 
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Five minutes later I emerged from Mr. Lydford’s bedroom as clean 
shaven as the palm of my hand. Mabel first stared at me and then 
smiled, I looked so strange and unfamiliar. Mr. Lydford nodded 
approval. ‘That is better—much better,” he said. “Upon my 
word, you and Julian are not so very much unlike.” 

He drew a little card-table from under the window to the middle 
_ Of the room. Then he gave me a cigar and bade me light it. 
“ Take that chair with your back to the door,” he said, as he sat 
down opposite and dealt out some cards. After that there was 
nothing to do but wait. No one spoke, we sat “with our hearts in 
our mouths,” as the saying has it. Not a sound came from the room 
in the other house. I could not help asking myself what must be 
the thoughts and feelings of the poor young fellow who was sitting 
there in utter darkness and alone. What terrible crime was it that 
he had been adjudged guilty of ? 

A long time it seemed, although in reality it could only have been 
three or four minutes, before Mabel exclaimed in a half whisper : 
‘“‘ They are coming! I hear the sound of footsteps.” 

She quitted the door, sat down near the fire, and bent over her 
embroidery. Mr. Lydford and I took up our cards. 

Then came the sound of heavy footsteps ascending the stairs, 
Nearer and nearer they came, and a moment later there was a loud, 
imperative knocking at the door. At a sign from her uncle, Mabel 
crossed the room and opened the door. Mr. Lydford rose from his 
chair, his cards in one hand, his meerschaum in the other. 

Two burly men, in plain clothes, pressed forward, Latour following 
close behind. ‘ Who are you, sir, and what is the meaning of this 
intrusion ?” demanded Mr. Lydford of the foremost man. 

Before there was time to answer, Latour exclaimed, pointing to 
me: “ There he is; that is the man you are looking for.” 

I had not risen, but had half turned on my chair, and was quietly 
puffing at my cigar. Two strides brought the leading officer to my 
side. ‘Julian Gilmour, you are my prisoner,” he said, laying a hand 
on my shoulder. ‘You stand charged with the wilful murder of 
Frank Avory at Penley Regis on the 23rd of September, 18—, and 
I hold a warrant for your apprehension.” The second officer had 
closed up while the first one was speaking. I caught the gleam of a 
pair of handcuffs, Latour, with a face as white as a sheet, stood just 
inside the doorway. 

“Excuse me, but you are under some strange mistake,” I said 
quietly to the officer, whose hand was still on my shoulder. ‘“ My 
name is not Gilmore but Dimsdale; Edward Dimsdale. I am a 
clerk in the London and Dublin Bank and lodge next door. If you 
doubt my word, ask this gentleman,” pointing to Mr. Lydford ; then 
pointing to Latour, I added, “ or ask that man.” 

When I opened my lips, Latour gave a start; he was now staring 
at me as if he could not believe the evidence of his eyes. The 
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officer turned to him. “You hear this gentleman. Is he the person 
he says he is, or is he the man we are in search of?” 
Latour came a few steps nearer and scanned my features. closely. 
‘There is some mistake—some strange mistake,” he muttered. 
‘This gentleman is certainly Mr. Dimsdale ; only he has shaved off 
his beard and moustache since yesterday.” 

‘* We have nothing to do with the gentleman’s beard and mous- 
tache,” said the officer, a little contemptuously. ‘‘ The point is, is he 
Julian Gilmour, or is he not ?” 

“This is not the man I have seen come here twice, and whom I 
now know to be Julian Gilmour, and that gentleman’s nephew,” 
pointing to Mr. Lydford. ‘Nor do I believe it to be the same man 
I saw come here this evening in company with that young lady. 

There is some trick here—some cheat ; they throw the dust in your 
eyes—pouf!” : 

Hitherto Mr. Lydford had been still. He now addressed himself 
to the officers: “I hope you are convinced that this gentleman is my 
very good friend and neighbour, Mr. Dimsdale, and not the unhappy 
young man you are in search of. As there seems to be somé sus- 
picion of trickery, you had better search the premises: it will be 
more satisfactory both to yourselves and to me. My dear,” turning 
to Mabel, ‘be good enough to light the hand lamp for these gentle- . 
men. Now, Dimsdale, I think we may resume our play.” 

My cigar had gone out. I went to the lamp to re-light it, and 
saw Latour stealing out of the room. He turned at the doorway, 
and I caught a momentary glimpse of a white, snarling, wolfish face 
and two wicked eyes, that haunted my dreams afterwards. 

The officers made a pretence of searching the rooms, feeling 
assured beforehand that their doing so would be without avail. Then 
the constable from below was called up, but he was most positive in 
his assertions that no one had entered or left the house while he 
had been on watch in the court. After this, there was nothing for 
our friends but to take their leave ; they did so with a few awkward 
apologies, which Mr. Lydford accepted in his most dignified and 
ceremonious manner. When the last sound of their footsteps had 
died away he rose and grasped me warmly by the hand. ‘You 
have to-night done a service that none of us can ever hope to repay,” 
he said. “I thank you from my heart.” : 

“ And I, too, Mr. Dimsdale,” said Mabel, in low, tremulous tones. 
Then, somehow, I found that my other hand had hold of one of 
hers. But her face was hidden on her uncle’s shoulder: the over- 
charged heart had found relief in tears. 

For upwards of a week Julian Gilmour lay in hiding in Beryl 
Mansions. There was every reason to believe that the premises 
were watched both by day and night. At length, one evening after 
dark, he stole out, having disguised himself so as to look as much 
like Mr. Lydford as possible. He wore a white wig and white 
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whiskers, gold rimmed eye-glasses, and a suit of his uncle’s somewhat 
old-fashioned clothes, and he got clear away. He and Mabel—he 
would not go without her—crossed from Southampton to Jersey ; 
thence they made their way to St. Malo, and then to Bremen, at 
which port they shipped, under fictitious names, for New York direct. 
Julian had a cousin settled in Chicago, who was willing to find him 
a home. 

The story Mr. Lydford had to tell me must be given now. 

Julian Gilmour and Frank Avory had been drawn together as 
schoolfellows, and afterwards as young men. In the course of an 
autumnal walking tour which they were taking together through some 
of the lovely scenery of the western counties, they found themselves 
on a certain evening at the little town of Penley Regis. There 
happened to be a fair on at the time, a number of noisy people were 
in the hotel, and the two young men engaged a private sitting-room. 
Here they dined, and this being the last night of their holiday, they 
celebrated the occasion, as young men sometimes will, by drinking 
more wine than was good for them. Later on, they were seen 
leaning out of the window and smoking their cigars. But when the 
house was quiet, and the landlord and his wife were on the point of 
retiring for the night, they were surprised to hear the sound of high 
_ words proceeding from them. Although they could not distinguish 
clearly what was said, it was quite evident that the two young gentle- 
men were in the midst of a violent quarrel. Presently, however, two 
doors were heard to bang violently, and after that all was still. 

Next morning, as neither of the young men put in an appeararice, 
the landlord himself went to call them, when he was horrified to find 
that one of them had been murdered in the night and that the other 
was nowhere to be found. 

The two bed-rooms were next each other, and the doors of both 
opened out of the sitting-room. There were traces of a struggle in 
Frank Avory’s room, while the poor fellow himself lay dead on his 
bed, stabbed to the heart. Such jewellery as he wore was of a 
valuable description, but neither that nor his purse had been taken. 
In Julian Gilmour’s room the window was found wide open, and, 
although his knapsack was left behind, it was evident that the fugitive 
had taken some portion of its contents with him in his flight. There 
being no particle of evidence to connect anyone else with the crime, 
a verdict of Wilful Murder was returned against Julian Gilmour, and 
a reward was offered for his capture. 

Time passed on, and the tragedy at Penley Regis was three months 
old, when Adrian Gilmour, married and living in an old manor house 
in a quiet part of the country, was startled on his way home in the 
dusk of a winter afternoon by a shabby figure, who stepped suddenly 
from behind a tree and confronted him. It was his brother Julian. 
He had been hiding in a wretched garret in the east-end of London. 
There he had stayed till his money was all but exhausted and his life 
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of solitary misery endurable no longer. He had now come to crave 
shelter and concealment from his brother. : 

Questioned with regard to the events of the night at Penley, he 
admitted at once that he and Avory had quarrelled—“ the first time 
in our lives that there was a wrong word between us.” As to the 
cause of the quarrel he was somewhat reticent, but let it be under- 
stood that it concerned a young lady. Feeling too angry to stay and 
meet his friend at breakfast next morning, he resolved to leave there 
and then, walk to the nearest railway station, and send for his knap- 
sack later. Ere many days elapsed, he read the account of the 
murder, found, to his horror, that the crime was laid at his door, 
and concealed himself. 

Julian found shelter in his brother’s house. From his youth up- 
ward his relatives had looked upon him as one who would never be 
particularly robust, either mentally or physically. It was considered 
a good thing that he had a small fortune of his own, and that no 
particular necessity existed for him to fight his way in the world. 
He had lacked the courage to go back and face the charge. The 
evidence against him seemed so overwhelmingly strong, that he felt 
sure he should never be able to prove his innocence. 

But he could not remain at his brother’s house for ever without 
the risk of discovery. So another temporary home was found for him 
in the house of Mr. Bevan, a kinsman of the family. Already his 
uncle, Mr. Lydford, had prepared for him the hiding-place, the secret 
of which the reader now knows, as a refuge in case of need. It was 
quite by accident that Mr. Lydford had discovered that there had 
formerly been a door of communication between his rooms and the 
next house, although it was now papered over and had evidently not 
been used for a number of years; and he utilised his discovery. 
The hidden spring, the bookcase that filled the recess on one side, 
and the case of stuffed birds that occupied it on the other, were the 
work of a, man on whose silence and discretion they could thoroughly 
rely. A duplicate of the key, in the possession of Daniel Ivy, had 
not been difficult to obtain. In this room young Gilmour had found 
refuge on several occasions for one or two nights when passing through 
London on his way from one place of hiding in the country to 
another. 

But now at last, to the infinite relief of all concerned, he had 
succeeded in placing the ocean between himself and those in search 
of him. His sister accompanied him all the way to Chicago, stayed 
with him a fortnight, and then returned. When I saw her again she 
seemed a different being. The melancholy that had made its home 
in her beautiful eyes dwelt there no longer, but only a faint ghost of 
it seen for a moment now and again, to remind one of what had been. 
The sunshine of her smile had lost its sadness; the clouds had 
parted and gone; the skies were blue once more; the May-time of 
love was at hand. 
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Before this, M. Latour had given up the keys of his rooms into 
Daniel Ivy’s hands, and Beryl Mansions saw him no more. His 
profession was that of a spy: there was no lack of such men in those 
days, when London swarmed with refugees and the Orsini conspiracy 
was in process of incubation, Mr. Lydford always regretted that no 
opportunity offered itself for expressing his gratitude to Mademoiselle 
Latour. She was worthy of a better father. 

Next Mr. Bevan paid a visit to Daniel Ivy. His nephew, he said, 
had changed his mind and was not coming to England at all, con- 
sequently he had no further need for the rooms. With that, he 
made Daniel a handsome present, and took his leave. 

Close upon that, another tenant left Beryl Mansions: Mr. Lydford. 
Before he went the secret door was fastened up and papered over, 
as before, and to this day Daniel has no suspicion of its existence. 

About two years later a man, who had been condemned to 
penal servitude for burglary, died in prison. On his death-bed he 
confessed that it was he who had murdered Frank Avory. While 
loitering about the inn on the evening of the fair he had seen Avory 
open his purse, and had also seen that it contained a considerable 
sum in gold. There and then he had made up his mind that he 
would make it his. Later on, when all was quiet and while he was 
watching the house from behind a hedge, he was surprised to see a 
window thrown open, and next moment a young man drop from it 
to the ground, and walk away. Here was an opportunity of entering 
the house made ready to his hand, and he did not fail to avail himself 
of it. He knew which was Avory’s bed-room, and at once made his 
way to it. But his entrance disturbed the sleeper, who sprang from 
his bed. Then ensued a struggle, the sad result of which we know. 
Frightened at what he had done, and fancying that he heard foot- 
steps, the murderer hurried away without waiting to secure the booty 
for which he had sacrificed so much. 

What a happy day was that which brought Julian Gilmour back to 
his native land, his innocence proved to the world ! 

It was on that day I first told Mabel that 

But the reader, who has kindly followed me thus far, may safely 
be left to imagine what it was that I had to tell. 
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“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


By Mary GRACE WIGHTWICK, AUTHOR OF ‘' Mrs, Carr’s CoMPANION.” 


aes westering sun was sinking over the hills, deepening the tint 

of the purple heather, re-gilding-the golden gorse. Its level 
beams made rosy the white, far-distant cliffs, and intensified the tone 
of a sea almost too blue to lave an English shore. 

Bernard Clive’s brush moved rapidly as he transferred to his sketch- 
ing block a group of gigantic rocks and astretch of moorland scenery, 
glorified for the nonce by the glamour of the sunset. He was not 
best pleased when an interruption came in the shape of galloping 
horses’ hoofs, and a rider appeared on the crest of the moor, riding 
rapidly in his direction along a narrow bridle road, ending, as he 
perceived to his horror, a few hundred yards farther on, in a steep, 
broken descent to the sea a thousand feet below. 

And now the runaway animal was near enough for him to see by 
the floating skirt that the rider was a lady, powerless to check her 
horse, or even turn its course. In amoment the dreamy artist was 
transformed into the man of action. Half a dozen bounds through 
the few yards of gorse and heather which divided him from the 
bridle path below, and he stood ready to oppose his youthful strength 
to the horse’s mad career. 

There was a doubtful moment of suspense as rider and steed 
reached the crown of the hill and began to descend the terrible slope 
towards destruction—/acilis descensus Avernus /—then came an en- 
counter, a brief struggle, and Clive had gained the victory. The horse 
stood panting beside him, and he received the terrified lady in his 
arms as she sank into a swoon. Her hat had fallen off; a tangle of 
rippling golden brown hair half concealed the pale deathly face which 
rested on his shoulder. This result was more embarrassing than the 
rescue to the young artist, who knew little of womankind and their 
ways. What should he do here in this moorland wilderness with this 
helpless burden lying prone upon his arm? He lookedaround. To 
right and left only rocks and heather and the sea rippling far below; 
but on the far horizon, inland, a dark speck, which soon developed 
into a galloping groom, who arrived pale with agitation expecting 
nothing less than the worst. 

The sight of Clive’s face re-assured him a little. 

“Tt’s all right. She was not thrown—I was just in time, thank 
heaven !” 

The man shuddered as he looked towards the awful brink not far 
off, 

“Yes; it was a fearful risk,” said Clive, answering his unspoken 
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thought, “but never mind that now. We must think what can be 
done. How near can you get help?” 

**No nigher than Combehurst, sir. I could ride back and tell them 
to send a carriage if you can stay with my mistress.” 

‘*Then ride your hardest, and explain where we are to be found. 
Who is your mistress ? ” 

** Lady Crewe, of Combehurst, sir.” 

‘* Well send her maid in the carriage—and tie up that horse securely 
before you go.” 

Bernard Clive had no pity to spare for the white-faced groom, who 
seemed half mazed with terror and excitement. His thoughts were 
absorbed by his helpless charge as he laid her tenderly down on a bed 
of heather beneath a sheltering rock, supporting her head upon his 
knee as he gently fanned her with his hat. It seemed an age be- 
fore a faint colour fluttered back to the pallid cheek, and the breath 
began to return in painful, gasping sighs. Bernard had never seen a 
woman faint before, and his face looked sufficiently concerned as he 
bent over her, wondering how best to give the sufferer relief. 

That she was young and beautiful naturally increased his compas- 
sion. 

He felt infinitely relieved when just as a pair of the loveliest pos- 
sible grey-blue eyes unclosed and met his wistful ones with a dreamy 
look of surprise, followed by a charming tinge of colour, the roll of 
carriage wheels sounded on the rocky road, and a brougham hove in 
sight drawn by two spirited thoroughbreds with Lady Crewe’s groom 
in attendance as outrider. A neat-looking maid stepped from the 
carriage and hastened towards her prostrate mistress with loud demon- 
strations of distress, 

“Hush !” cried Bernard, sternly. ‘She is already coming round. 
Don’t alarm her. ‘Tell them to turn the carriage and I will take her 
to it at once. You are better, Madam, are you not?” 

“Yes, yes ; I can walk.” 

“You areable to? Takemyarmthen. There! that is right,” as 
she slowly tottered to the carriage supported between himself and 
her maid. 

He waited bareheaded to watch the brougham drive jolting away 
over the rough ground, and then went to collect his scattered painting 
materials. Suddenly the carriage stopped and a footman came hast- 
ening back. My lady wished to know the gentleman’s name and 
address. 

The artist handed the man a card upon which he had scribbled the 
name of the little inn in Combehurst village where he was staying, 
then slung his knapsack over his shoulder and went on his way. 

The sun had sunk below the hills. Sea and sky were surging into 
a grey uniformity of colour. The twilight gloom was deepening over 
the moor, and gorse and heather rustled sadly in the evening breeze, 
the Jchabod of their departed glory. So atleast it seemed to Clive; 
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and when he returned to his temporary quarters at the village inn, 
there was nothing about the dingy little parlour to raise his spirits. 

Combehurst was a favourite haunt with artists, and many painters 
before him had been pained with the crudities of this parlour’s gaudy 
colouring: with the verdant carpet, and brickdust table-cloth, with 
the cumbrous gilt-framed mirror draped in pink like a village maiden 
at a fair, with the libellous caricatures of Nelson and Wellington 
which graced the walls. Clive spent as little time there as possible. 
Like most lovers of nature, he preferred to hear the lark sing in 
the yellow cornfields, rather than the mouse squeak behind the 
wainscot. So he escaped to the brown moors and fern-fringed 
lanes, to the company of the brawling streams and whispering 
woods, where morning mists, and evening sunsets, and noontide glory 
found him busy with his brush. But this evening some disturbing 
element had come between him and his work. Do what he would, 
his capricious pencil could trace no other outlines than those of the 
lovely face which had rested so pale and placid on his knee a short 
time since. He went for a stroll in the dusk to try and forget his 
adventure. There was not much chance of it. Every stone about 
the little rural village seemed echoing the name of Lady Crewe. 
The schools >—Lady Crewe had built them. The church ?— 
Restored by Lady Crewe. The peasant mothers, the village children 
had her name and the story of her goodness always on their lips. 
Clive could see that he himself rose in the estimation of his worthy 
landlord when later in the evening a little note was brought to him 
from the great Lady of the village. ‘ Would Mr. Clive be so good 
as to call upon Lady Crewe at 4 o’clock the following afternoon?” 

He obeyed the summons ; and punctually at the hour named stood 
beneath the massive portico of Combehurst. The man-servant who 
answered the door led Clive through a lofty hall of Pompeian style 
and colouring, along tile-paved passages to my Lady’s own boudoir ; 
a charming little sanctum, where peacock-hued hangings gleaming 
with golden threads made a fitting background to one of the loveliest 
pictures that Clive in his artist-life and artist-dreams had ever looked 
upon. If Lady Crewe had seemed to him passing fair in the 
dark riding-habit of yesterday, what must he think of her to-day in 
these creamy-lace-softened draperies, with the outline of her shapely 
head, and golden hair dressed in a fashion all her own, defined 
against a harmonious background of soft, yet brilliant tone ? 

She half rose as he entered, and held out her hand with gracious 
alacrity. 

“You will excuse this informal reception, Mr. Clive; I am in no 
mood for visitors to-day, and am not at home to the world at large. 
This is my cousin, Miss Warner, who kindly keeps me company in my 
loneliness. Alicia! let me introduce Mr. Clive, my brave preserver 
of yesterday. Help me to thank him for his prompt heroism.” 

The elderly duenna whose large sausage curls proclaimed the era 
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of her long-past youth, jumped up—displacing as she did so a large 
white cat which lay purring on her lap—and heartily shook hands 
with the visitor, seizing this opportunity of shedding a few tears from 
a reservoir very near the surface with Miss Warner, and always apt 
to brim over. Her murmurs of gratitude were almost choked in sobs. 

“Come, Alicia, enough of that. Mr. Clive! I am afraid the life 
you have saved is of little value to anyone but the owner,” with a 
bitter-sweet smile which saddened the young man; “nevertheless I 
owe you my grateful thanks for rescuing me from the horrible death 
I thought was inevitable.” 

She paled and shuddered. The tearful Alicia sobbed and sniffed 
again. 

“T want to know how best to show my gratitude. You are an 
artist by profession I hear. Can I—are you—have you any schemes 
which I can forward?” This, with a glow of embarrassment, for it 
was a difficult r6le—that of playing Lady Bountiful to this handsome 
young fellow with his air of haughty independence. 

“Your kind acknowledgment of my slight service is sufficient 
reward,” he said, promptly. “I trust you have recovered from the 
effects of your alarm?” 

“‘T have not recovered,” she said, petulantly. ‘I shall never 
feel really myself again while I am crushed under such a load of 
obligation. Won’t you let me help you? Genius is seldom prosperous : 
I am rich—too rich for my wants. Will you accept nothing from 
me?” 

The sweet wistful smile stirred Bernard Clive’s heart strangely. The 
stern lines about his mouth relaxed a little. 

“TI will gladly accept your gratitude, Lady Crewe, and any morsel 
of interest you can spare to a struggling artist.” 

‘But you won’t let me further your ambitions! For of course you 
have ambitions ?” 

A light kindled in his eyes and his cheek glowed. 

“* Have I not? Some day I hopeto go and study in Rome; to see 
the masterpieces of ancient art, and the struggles of modern times. 
But so far I barely earn enough by portrait-painting and the sale of 
my sketches to make my mother a comfortable home, It is uphill 
work.” 

“You paint portraits! Will you undertake a picture of me? I 
must leave one behind me, if only as a legacy for poor Alicia.” 

The artist flushed again. ‘If I could be sure this was no ficti- 
tious want conjured up for my benefit,” he stammered 

“How ‘difficult’ you are! My cousin will tell you that I intended 
to set someone to work upon me next time I went to town. Isn’t it 
so, Alicia?” 

“Then I shall only be too happy to undertake the commission.” 

Preliminaries were quickly settled, the sitter making only one 
stipulation, that she must be painted in character. 
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“TI won’t inflict so many feet of mere painted canvas upon pos- 
terity. The picture shall have some interest besides a personal one. 
Suggest a character for me, Mr. Clive.” 

Clive, growing enthusiastic at the prospect of such a subject for his 
pencil, now that his scruples were set at rest, proposed that his 
patroness should sit to him as Lady Castlewood in that scene of 
Thackeray’s novel where after their brief dispute she turns to bid 
Esmond good-night. 

The suggestion pleased Lady Crewe, who forthwith despatched 
an order to town for a suitable dress to be fashioned after the artist’s 
own design. 

When the day appointed for the first sitting arrived, the servant, 
who evidently had his instructions, led Clive not to the boudoir of 
luxurious loungers, but to a room with a northern light looking upon 
the gardens, fitted up as a temporary studio, where his easel and 
canvas awaited him. The room was empty. The only things with 
life in them were two of Miss Warner’s white cats curled up on a 
velvet footstool, and some tall, crimson lilies in a quaint china bowl, 
which somehow reminded the artist of their stately owner. 

Suddenly a portitre of dull-toned tapestry was drawn aside and 
‘“‘ Lady Castlewood” entered. Whatever Bernard had expected, the 
reality far surpassed his anticipations. 

“Shall I do?” she cried, playfully, with a faint blush as she sur- 
prised the sudden involuntary admiration in his eyes. ‘Am I old- 
world enough -to please you? Alicia says I am splendid! Sheisa 
severe Critic, so be sure you do Lady Castlewood justice.” 

He rallied his mazed senses and set to work, then, and many days 
after. The dingy inn-parlour looked dingier than ever when he 
returned to it after those pleasant sittings. His own company failed 
to satisfy him after the hours of easy-flowing talk, while Miss Warner 
ambled in and out with her knitting, fondled her cats, and time 
glided on like a dream. The artist’s reserve began to wear off in an 
atmosphere where there was nothing to wound the proud sensitiveness 
of one who had been hitherto at outs with fortune. 

Enticed by his sitter’s gentle questioning he would speak freely of 
his work ; of the failures and successes of the past; of his hopes for 
the future. He was ambitious, that was evident, ready to deny him- 
self for his art. Long ere this he would have taken to himself the 
pilgrim-staff and scallop shell, and found his way—on foot if need 
be—to the Italy he thought of by day and dreamed of by night, but 
for one tié which tethered him to his own country, an invalid mother, 
the centre of his cares and interests. He told of her gentle, unselfish 
life, of the sacrifices she had made that he might follow the profession 
he loved; of her frail health, and of his hope that his labours at 
Combehurst would procure her the holiday in fresh country air she so 
sorely needed away from her home amid a wilderness of bricks and 
mortar. 
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Lady Crewe had a good heart. She took a kindly interest in all he 
told her, asked the whereabouts of his home, and said she must visit’ 
his studio and make his mother’s acquaintance next time she went to 
town. ‘Then she grew thoughtful and talked no more, but next day 
she gave Clive a little note to enclose to his mother. It contained a 
kind invitation to the old lady to come at once and spend a fortnight 
at Combehurst, where its mistress promised her every care and attention 
and the best of bracing air. ‘‘ Yes, and my good cousin’s society 
into the bargain! Alicia loves to have somebody to look after and 
pet, Mr. Clive! She has no one but me and her cats. I don’t give 
her half trouble enough, and as for the cats—the big white one 
pinched its tail in the door at breakfast-time, and she has been 
crying all the morning about it !” 

In truth Miss Warner entered at this moment with dejected coun- 
tenance and tearful eyes, but quite ready to second her darling’s 
invitation. Bernard’s scruples were swept away at last in the tide of 
both ladies’ generous hospitality, and he forwarded the invitation. It 
was gratefully accepted : and a few days saw Mrs. Clive established in 
two cosy rooms en suite on the ground-floor, looking upon an old- 
fashioned flower garden where she could stroll unmolested whenever 
the fancy took her. 

Alicia Warner struck up a great friendship with the gentle silver- 
haired old lady. They caressed the cats, discussed Bernard’s per- 
fections, exchanged knitting patterns, and played exciting games 
of whist with double dummy, while the elder lady’s eyes grew bright 
and almost youthful again, and the delicate pink of improving health 
returned to her faded cheek. Bernard in his homely inn could 
work at ease knowing his mother so well cared for. 

One day about this time Miss Warner told Clive her cousin’s 
history. Not an uncommon one. 

She had been a Miss Mohun. Her father’s affairs had become 
embarrassed and his heavily mortgaged family estates were about to 
pass into the hands of strangers, when the mortgagee, Sir Edward 
Crewe, a newly-knighted Manchester manufacturer, offered to forego 
his claim upon condition of receiving the hand in marriage of 
General Mohun’s beautiful daughter, then just eighteen. Gisela 
Mobun was devoted to her father: he was in failing health; she 
consented to make the sacrifice. The fruits of it lasted until her 
father died, a fortnight after her marriage ; the sacrifice itself for five 
long years, during which Gisela Crewe made a daily offering of youth, 
and health, and hope at the shrine of her invalid husband. (There 
were tears even now in Alicia’s faithful old eyes as she told the story.) 
He had been stricken with paralysis a few months after their union. 
Henceforth the wife’s réle was that of nurse to a selfish, cross- 
grained tyrant. Although she had been a widow now three years, 
the impress of that long martyrdom was visible still in the sweet 
chastened eyes, and in the firm mouth telling of patient self-control 
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of the woman of six-and-twenty, ‘She never complained to anyone, 
never reproached her father’s memory. She is an angel, nothing less !” 
broke out Miss Warner, dropping tears as usual on the white furry 
coat of the favourite asleep on her lap. But this time Clive forgave 
her emotion. 

Lady Crewe had been called away that afternoon to receive an un- 
expected guest and the sitting had been cut short; but the artist 
remained working up some details of costume until she returned 
later in evening dress to hasten Alicia, fastening some crimson roses 
at her throat the while. She dropped one in crossing the room. He 
thought she did not see how he picked it up, and covertly pressed it to 
his lips before restoring it. He would have kept it had he dared. 
His admiration had deepened into reverence now. 

His patroness kept him long waiting next day. When she appeared, 
apologising with her usual grace for her delay, there was a nervous 
agitation in her manner, and the evidence of a sleepless night in her 
languid eyes. 

“TI am so much of a hermit that the company of my fellow- 
creatures actually jars upon me,” she said. ‘‘ My accident must have 
upset my nerves. I don’t know what has come to me lately! Mr. 
Clive, shall you care to paint such a haggard, weary creature as I 
look this morning ?” There was a suspicion of tears upon her lashes 
as she turned from the mirror impatiently. 

“You are tired, dearest,” said her cousin, always ready to pet her 
beloved charge. ‘“‘ Give up the sitting this morning.” 

“No, no!” she cried, petulantly, “it rests me to stay here in this 
quiet studio away from my worries. I feel unnerved, unstrung. 
Alicia, I must travel this winter. We will go to Rome. Mr. Clive, 
will you come and see us there?” 

He flushed, and then grew suddenly grave. “Do not tempt me 
away from work and duty, Lady Crewe. I shall have to expiate this 
long holiday by a busy winter.” 

“What hard measure you deal to yourself! Your stoicism is quite 
a reproach to us poor useless Sybarites. How long must you postpone 
your pleasure, pray ?” 

“Pleasure is very present with me now,” he answered, softly, but 
not lifting his eyes from his work. ‘If only it were not so fleeting ?” 

Bernard Clive would not have wondered at his benefactress’s 
dejection had he been invisibly present at a little scene the even- 
ing before, while Lady Crewe’s newly-arrived visitor, her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Mohun, inspected and approved the nearly completed 
portrait. When it had been sufficiently admired: and indeed the 
severest critic must have found it worthy of admiration: the guest 
suddenly turned upon her hostess. ‘So much for the portrait, 
Gisela ; but what about the painter?” 

Lady Crewe flushed at the sudden question demanded so arbitrarily 
by eyes as well as voice. 
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“ His name is Clive,” she said, hastily. ‘ Bernard Clive.” 

“Psha! what matters his name to me! Gisela, I may as well tell 
you at once that this portrait is the cause of my sudden visit. The 
story of your romantic introduction to the artist has reached our ears, 
coupled with a rumour that you have refused your neighbour, Lord 
Nettlecombe, after a twelvemonth’s wooing. What does it mean?” 

“Tt means that I would not marry Lord Nettlecombe if he were 
to woo me a hundred years, instead of one!” she answered, vehe- 
mently. ‘Do you think so meanly of me, Lucy, as to believe that 
I should sell myself a.second time? I did it once, and Sir Edward 
knew it; knew that I was but a chattel bought with his money to 
grace the head of his table, and entertain his friends. But again? 
Never! I know now what life has to offer! what splendid possibili- 
ties lie within the grasp of youth!” 

Her eyes softened and shone as she clasped her hands passionately 
together. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless you might do worse than marry Lord Nettlecombe,” 
her sister-in-law said, coldly. ‘As his wife you would have the entrée 
of the best houses, and wipe out the memory of your former mésal- 
liance. A degradation like that was all very well once, for money ; 
but for love !—Pah! Alicia tells me this obscure painter is handsome 
and well-bred, as well astalented. You are sure no tendresse for him 
stands in Lord Nettlecombe’s way >—-—-No; don’t turn away from 
me, or I shall believe I have guessed rightly !” 

The victim, brought to bay, raised her head and boldly faced her 
questioner. ‘And if your suspicion were correct, Lucy, what 
then ?” 

Mrs. Mohun dropped her sister-in-law’s hands as though they had 
been stinging-nettles. 

‘What then! You, Gisela! a Mohun! can ask me what then? 
Simply that you would drop out of our lives as though you had never 
existed! We have tolerated Crewes, vulgar Crewes, over-dressed 
Crewes. Crewes with no single aspiration in the shape of an H. 
(Your first descent in the social scale had its raison d’étre). But the 
wife of a struggling artist, a Clive! a nobody! Come, Gisela, go to bed 
and think better of Lord Nettlecombe’s offer like a sensible woman. 
You and Alicia Warner live here in your seclusion until you become 
quite romantic and téte montée.” 

Mrs. Mohun drove away next morning before Clive’s arrival in the 
studio, trusting her words had made some impression upon her young 
kinswoman. Combehurst was a pleasant house to visit. Any im- 
broglio which involved its mistress’s social ostracism would be dis- 
tinctly inconvenient. 

As for Lady Crewe, she breathed more freely after her guest’s de- 
parture, and the recollection of her worldly-wise counsels vanished 
with her bodily presence. 

Meantime the portrait approached completion. The artist lingered 
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over his work as though he loved it, but excuse for prolonging his task 
further was failing him. There came a day when he promised himself 
to put the last finishing touches on the morrow. 

The young mistress of Combehurst retired early that evening, glad 
to shut her door for once even upon the indulgent petting of her kind 
old cousin. Once in solitude she began pacing the room with head 
bent, and hands clasped, as was her wont in perplexed and painful 
meditation, which yet had its sweetness. 

‘** He loves me: I know it, I feel it,” she murmured to herself with 
quick-coming blushes. ‘Every look, every tone, all that he says, and 
still more all he does wot say tells me so unmistakeably. Yet he will 
break both his heart and mine rather than bend his pride to speak ! 
Genius levels all things. Why should he hesitate? Oh! for some 
spell to unseal those proud lips !” 

She threw open her window and looked out upon the clear Septem- 
ber night. The lights of heaven were glowing and palpitating in their 
azure dome. A queenly young moon had climbed to its zenith encircled 
by its starry train, illuminating the quiet reaches of the park, and the 
wide-spreading gardens. She impatiently shut the window again and 
drew the curtain upon the far-reaching acres, the proud possessions 
which made an impassable gulf between her and her lover. 

“If it were but the other way!” she cried. ‘“IfI were only the 
beggar-maid and he my King Cophetua! As it is, there is only one 
thing can save us both from life-long misery. Can I ever bring my- 
self to such humiliation ?” 

The clear night was succeeded by one of the tranquil, hazy morn- 
ings so common in early autumn, when the languid sun seems reluc- 
tant to pierce the lingering earth-mists. All the brilliance in the 
studio seemed centred on the easel where rested the beautiful picture 
of Lady Castlewood, finished at last. The artist’s mother and Miss 
Warner were before it in admiring contemplation, and in the back- 
ground stood the artist himself, furtively comparing his completed work 
with the fair original beside him. 

Lady Castlewood and her kinsman have made up their quarrel and 
she turns, taper in hand, to bid Esmond good-night. The light of it 
falls upon her sweet, fair face and ruffled golden hair, on the quaint 
pointed bodice and delicate lace, and plays on the folds of the gorgeous 
skirt, stiff with richness and dignity. 

‘“‘T am so sorry the sittings are over; they have been very pleasant. 
Even Snowball has quite enjoyed them,” says Miss Warner, plain- 
tively. ‘I must get you to paint Pussy’s picture, Mr. Clive, as you 
are so successful,” stroking, as she speaks, the biggest and heaviest of 
her pets, which she carries in her arms. 

‘“‘T shall be most happy if ever opportunity offers, Miss Warner ; 
but I must postpone the pleasure, as I intend leaving Combehurst this 

afternoon.” 

“So soon!” Even for her pride’s sake Lady Crewe could not 
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repress her start of surprise and dismay. ‘Have you exhausted its 
beauties already, Mr. Clive?” She tried to still the trembling of 
her pale lips and to put the question carelessly. 

“That would be impossible,” he said, gravely, “ but I have lingered 
here long enough. Too long perhaps,” he muttered in an undertone. 

Lady Crewe turned to Mrs. Clive. ‘‘Can’t you persuade your son 
to remain a little longer? at least to escort you home?” she asked in 
her pretty pleading way. 

‘ My mother agrees with me, that it is time for me to be gone,” he 
answered for her in his deep, decided tones. 

He looked at his mother as he spoke and the two exchanged a 
glance full of significance, which their hostess intercepted. The 
mother’s was wistful but full of loving encouragement ; the son’s had 
a stern renunciation in it which said: ‘‘ Have confidence in me— 
I can endure!” 

“Well, at least we must not lose you yet, Mrs. Clive,” said Miss 
Warner, filling up the pause with some of the commonplace padding 
which is the inevitable attendant of every tragedy. ‘“ And now you 
are here do come to my room and let me show you the cosy new nest 
I have planned for Snowball—dear intelligent creature! Only this 
morning, she 43 

The portiére fell behind the pair as they retreated along the passage 
and withheld the particulars of Snowball’s last exploit from the two 
left behind, upon whom an embarrassing silence fell. 

At last Lady Crewe crossed the room, unlocked the drawer of an 
3d bureau and took from it a purse, a little embroidered trifle of 
plush and gold which she handed to the artist. 

“A small acknowledgment of all the trouble you have taken,” 
she said, smiling nervously. ‘I only hope this chef d’ceuvre may be 
the herald of future success in your beloved art.” 

“I trust so, but—Lady Crewe, you must please take back your 
gift, and with it my thanks for your many kindnesses. I can accept 
no money for my work.” 

He spoke with cold self-repression, and avoided looking at her, as 
he thrust the purse back upon her reluctant hand. 

“* Mr. Clive! What does this mean?” 

“Only,” he said, hastily, ‘‘ that circumstances have changed. I can- 
not make this particular picture a matter of traffic. I have had the 
pleasure of painting it—that is enough.” 

**Ah! you would prefer your reward in some other form! I un- 
derstand.” 

“You mistake me, Lady Crewe,” he answered. “I want no pay- 
ment. The only guerdon I would accept for my labour of love is ? 

“Yes? Why do you hesitate? You have fairly earned any 
reward it is in my power to give.” 

Her breath came thick and fast as she leaned against the window 
casement facing him, absently pulling to pieces the creeper-sprays 
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which strayed over the sill. ‘ You will think me very presumptuous,” 
he said slowly with lips as pale as her own, “ when I tell you that the 
only thing which would content me is—” he hesitated—“ the picture 
itself.” 

“ Come ! the demand is not so extravagant after all! To exhibit, 
I suppose you mean? To bring you fame and fortune on the walls 
of Burlington House next season.” 

She spoke lightly, her playful tones in strange contrast to his veke- 
ment answer. 

“To exhibit !—exhibit the picture for the world to stare at, and 
criticise and wonder over! Heaven forbid the profanation! I ask 
it for myself, my very own! ‘There are associations which make it 
of more value to me than—than—Have I asked too much, Lady 
Crewe?” he added, stepping nearer in his eagerness, with a wistful 
petition in his dark eloquent eyes. 

Her cheek blanched, her fingers began to fidget nervously with the 
bracelet on her arm. How hard it was to speak ! 

“It pains me to refuse you,” she said, slowly, stealing a glance at 
his pale, eager, earnest face, “ but I, too, have associations with that 
picture. I cannot give it up.” 

He bowed quickly, proudly, and turned to collect his brushes. He 
had been a fool to expect any other answer. 

She stood before him pale and trembling in her gorgeous dress, 
with downcast eyes she dared not raise to his. Must she indeed stoop 
to conquer ? 

“‘T cannot spare the Zortrait,” she says, with averted face; “ but— 
but ” in faltering tones with sudden overwhelming blushes, “if you 
had asked for the original P 





In these days connoisseurs prophesy great things of the successful 
artist, Bernard Clive, and critics are busy with his name. But he 
maintains that he shall never paint anything better than the portrait 
of his lovely wife which hangs in his library at Combehurst. Zhathe 
says came from his heart. She appears in many other of his pictures. 
She stands sweet and composed in her white draperies as Hermione, 
the injured Queen ; she weeps over Geraint, an Enid in faded silk ; 
as Egeria she counsels Numa from her Sacred Grove. That inspira- 
tion Clive owed to their first happy winter in Rome. 

There is a later picture where she sits as the Shunamite woman with 
her child upon her knee, and the realisation of a long-deferred hope 
shining in her lustrous eyes ;—another where she kneels as the Viking 
Haestan’s wife with her little ones around her, and her fair hair falling 
over her shoulders ; but still her husband says no sweeter present- 
ment of Gisela Clive will ever be given to the world than the picture 
of Lady Castlewood which won him his wife! 
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IN A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


SF RING was coming in early. In our close London home Hilda, 

Gervase, and I longed for a change to the country. We studied 
long lists of advertisements daily in vain; they were all too dear; till 
one morning my brother looked up from his paper at the breakfast- 
table, and exclaimed : “ Here it is, girls! An earthly paradise. And 
for three months, rent free !” 

He read out the description. ‘The Glass House, in Midland- 
shire, the property of a gentleman resident on the Continent.” The 
house would be let, or rather, the left wing of the house would be let, 
rent free, for three months, to any respectable tenant who would 
undertake to care for the shut-up rooms, reserved by the family. 

“Rent free !” said Hilda, who, though an artist by profession, like 
our brother Gervase, is a practical little body. ‘There must be some- 
thing very wrong about the place.” 

“‘Shall we go to it and find out what it is, and earn the lifelong 
gratitude of the gentleman on the Continent by putting it to rights ?” 
asked Gervase. 

Yes, Hilda and I were wild to go. And we gave Gervase no peace 
until he set out for the office of the solicitor, whose address appeared 
in the advertisement. 

‘** He came back in time for luncheon. “It is a case of ghosts,” 
he declared, solemnly. 

** Ghosts! What nonsense,” exclaimed Hilda. 

“*T am sure of it, by the way in which that lawyer stammered and 
hesitated over the business. The house belongs to Sir Rufus Saxon 
and bears a queer name: is said, in short, to be haunted. When the 
lawyer heard there were ladies in the case, his long face grew longer 
still, . He thought we ought to have a man-servant with us, as it is a 
very lonely place. Where are we to find one?” 

**T can do that,” said I. “ We will take Mr. and Mrs. Mark.” And 
my brother and sister laughed at the names, 

That evening I paid a visit to a small house in a smaller terrace, in 
the vicinity of the King’s Road, Chelsea. There lodged in it a 
working builder’s foreman and his second wife, who had been cook 
in a gentleman’s family. The man, improvident, like too many of 
his class, had made no provision for the “rainy day,” which had 
lately come upon him in the shape of a severe injury to his right hand. 
The woman, who had bestowed herself and her savings upon him in 
an hour of infatuation, was infatuated still, and was secretly jealous of 
him, of his daughter, and of all the relatives of his deceased wife. 
Possibly her jealousy was not always unfounded, for he was good- 
looking, and made much of by the damsels of their acquaintance. 
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They gladly accepted the temporary situation I had come to offer. 
Mrs. Mark detained me in the passage when I was leaving. 

“T’m sure, Miss A., I shall be for ever grateful to you for thinking 
of us,” she said, with an apprehensive glance at the parlour door. 
“Words can’t express how I’m worrited between his being out of work 
and them hussies that are always running after a handsome man like 
him. Not to speak of his sisters and his young married daughter who 
are always dropping in promiscus just to pick holes in the way I manage. 
We will be at the station to meet you any day you name, miss, and 
glad and thankful shall I be to go.” 

Poor Eliza Mark! It really seemed cruel to smile over her troubles, 
as I made my way home. Her husband, who was about forty, slightly 
younger than she was, and gay in manner, might try her. But she 
had a warm, true heart, and all the elements of tragedy as well as of 
comedy were sheltered in that humble home at Chelsea. 

Some days later, our party of five alighted at Dulworth station 
beneath a cold grey sky. The station was an uncovered platform, 
with a box at one end where lamps and stray luggage were kept, in 
company with a melancholy porter: who opened his eyes to stare at 
us, when we inquired how we were to reach “‘ The Glass House.” 

The station-master emerged from a small room at the other end of 
the platform. He, too, seemed struck dumb by the question. 

* You should have booked for Dulford instead of Dulworth,” he 
said, at last. ‘The Glass House is three miles from here by road, 
less than two by the field path. But, if you'll excise me, sir,” he 
added, turning to Gervase, “I wouldn’t take ladies there with the 
night coming on; I wouldn’t, indeed.- It.is not a fit place for Chris- 
tians to go to; that’s the truth about the house.” 

‘We have come down to live in it, and make it fit for Christians,” 
replied Gervase, suppressing a laugh. “If you can get a cart for 
the servants and the luggage, we will walk the field way.” 

The station-master possessed a cart and a pony: but there was 
nobody to drive it, he said, except his brother. And his brother was 
afflicted—in fact, was deaf and dumb. 

“‘ The very thing,” said Gervase aside to us. ‘‘ He cannot frighter 
John Mark and his wife by telling tales on the way.” 

We waited to see them off, and then started ourselves. In the 
short lane, after emerging from the last field, we met the cart return- 
ing. The deaf and dumb driver pointed back to the tall iron gates of 
the park, and shook his head frowningly. Turning back to look, we 
saw him standing up in the cart to watch us as we entered. 

Gervase locked the gates behind us and pocketed the key. Then 
he stretched up his long arm—he was unusually tall and thin—and 
unhung the huge clanging bell, setting it down under the high hedge 
where it would not be seen. ‘* We have a hamper of provisions with us, 
girls,” he said ; “ for a day or two we will shut out the world and its 
gossips, and find out the bearings of the place for ourselves, Eh, 
Kate?” 
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“Yes,” I answered, approvingly. ‘ It would not do to let Mrs. 
Mark be frightened at the onset ; she might be more scared than she 
is at her husband’s admirers.” 

We passed up a long and wide avenue, shaded by a double row of 
splendid elms. At its end the road swept round a spacious lawn to 
a terrace with marble vases and marble steps. The vases, the steps, 
and the second flight leading to the double-leaved hall door were 
thickly overgrown with moss. Beyond the lawn on the right a dark 
lake extended into a wood that was darker still. 

The house looked like a monastery, with its thick grey stone walls 
and its arched doors and windows. Most of the rooms were closed 
with shutters. A gleam of light, through the lower casements of the 
left wing, was the one only element of cheerfulness in the scene, 

As we stood on the terrace, with the grey dusk shutting down 
around us, and about to turn to the house, the gate bell (which 
Gervase had silenced) rang out loudly. We looked at each other. 
An eerie feeling crept over me. I gazed at the black lake and forest, 
and began to wish that Sir Rufus Saxon had never advertised for 
tenants for The Glass House. 

John Mark and his wife came together to the door, in answer to 
its small bell, which we rang. They looked puzzled at seeing us so 
soon after the loud summons, knowing that the great bell hung at the 
park gate. Gervase detained Mrs. Mark to show her the key in 
his hand. 

“ T have locked the gate, you see. The country lasses down here 
are very handsome: I don’t think we want them in here.” 

“Oh, sir! No, indeed!” said she. 

“Then let them ring till they are tired.” 

The bell had not rung again; only that one mysterious peal: and 
we heard no more of it. Mrs. Mark soon sent in an excellent supper, 
and our rooms were thoroughly weil warmed by the good fires her 
husband made. At ten o’clock we retired; and our first night in a 
haunted house was a night of serene and undisturbed repose. 

The following day was again grey and gloomy, but we managed to 
get out between its showers and look about us. It was a beautiful 
place, in spite of the dulness and silence that overshadowed it. 
Towards evening the clouds cleared away, giving place to a lovely 
moonlit night. Nothing uncanny disturbed us through that day 
or through the night. Gervase locked his revolver away. Hilda 
laughed the ghosts to scorn. 


“Can I speak to you, please, Miss Kate?” 

It was on the second morning after breakfast that this request came 
to me from Mrs. Mark. I followed her to the kitchen. Mark was 
in the garden, digging up vegetables. She wanted to complain to me 
that some one had entered the previous evening, in spite of the 
locked gates. 
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**There were two of them, Miss Kate,” she said, half mournfully, 
half wrathfully, “wrapt in long disguising cloaks, and pacing up and 
down yonder, outside this window. Wicked, designing creatures! 
Pounds and pounds of my savings have I lost through Johnny’s 
business misfortunes, and I forgave it; but to stand by and see him 
run after like this is more than a poor woman can stand.” 

“But I think you must be mistaken,” I returned, revolving possi- 
bilities and impossibilities. ‘* Nobody could get in.” 

‘“‘ Miss Kate, I saw them ; I watched them,” said she, impressively : 
“the night was as light as day. When young women are that forward 
that they'll come dangling after a handsome man at any price, it’s 
not a locked gate that will keep ’em away. I did hope for peace 
here: but you see how soon they have found him out! Two curious 
looking figures it was, mincing about on the lawn there in the moon- 
light, the one taller than the other, and their ugly black cloaks and 
hoods covering their shawls and petticoats from head to heels.” 

I did not like it. Johnny’s charms would never induce previously 
unknown girls to pace the damp grass on acold spring night, how- 
ever bright might be the moonbeams. Besides, how could they get 
in? The large gates were fast, and there was absolutely no other way 
of entrance whatever. 

Evening came. I determined to watch, saying nothing, and stole 
cut to the terrace. Who were these disguised people? The moon 
again shone full in a dark-blue sky, the stars were bright; but a chill 
wind blew over the gloomy lake, presaging a storm. The light from 
the parlour windows streamed across my path as I paced round to 
the sides and up and down; and, as I came and went, I saw Gervase 
and Hilda reading in the warmth of the fire. Through the uncur- 
tained casement of the kitchen I could see also our servants: Eliza 
Mark was doing something at the table; John read aloud to her 
from a weekly newspaper they had brought from London. 

Suddenly I saw in the kitchen a tall, indistinct figure muffled com- 
pletely in a long black cloak. Its face was hidden under the hood. 
It stood behind Eliza. She started, and looked over her shoulder. 
Then it glided towards her husband. The paper dropped from his 
hand, and with an uneasy glance around he drew his chair nearer to 
his wife, and to the fire, picked up the paper, and went on reading. 
The figure disappeared. 

“‘ My short-sighted eyes have played me another trick,” I said to 
myself, trying to reassure my beating heart. But, as I turned to 
resume my walk, the figure stood beside me! 

Once, in mid-ocean, the ship in which I sailed was enveloped by 
an intense and terrible cold, and the sailors said (with truth) that an 
iceberg was drawing near. Just such a mortal chill, like the cold of 
the dead in their lonely graves, emanated from the object at my side! 
A vault-like odour filled the air. I stood motionless—unable to 
ery, or call for Gervase—feeling only that my heart would certainly 
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stop beating if the figure stirred. And, while I gazed, helplessly, the 
thing was gone! 

I scarcely knew how I gained the house. I fancied something 
entered with me and passed in as I opened the parlour door. But I 
said nothing to Gervase and Hilda. 

Great gusts of wind began to wail and moan across the lake. 
The branches of the trees below the terrace clashed together in a 
fury. The deep-set windows of our sitting-room shook in their 
frames as if an unseen hand were trying to drive them in. 

But the room was very cheerful. Sir Rufus Saxon had left good 
stores of fuel for his tenants. Dry clumps of wood mixed with blocks 
of coal burnt upon the hearth, and the flames blazed half-way up the 
chimney. There was not a shaded corner in all the room. 

“We are living rent free, in the midst of mystery, romance, 
antiquity, and beauty,” observed Gervase, closing his book, “ and we 
ought to make capital out of it. Kate, if you can conjure up a 
Christmas story in one volume, Hilda and I will illustrate it, and we 
will share the profits equally. And if nothing short of a ghost will suit 
the public, let us invent one.” 

As he spoke I saw the dark, shrouded figure standing behind his 
chair. The air became laden with that strange odour, and the 
deathly chill seemed to fill the room. 

Gervase’s eyes went round nervously, as if he expected to see 
something. Shuddering all over, he pulled his chair sharply further 
away from the wall, and looked behind it before he sat down again. 

“‘ How horribly cold this room has grown since the wind rose,” 
exclaimed Hilda. ‘And what a peculiar smell! Gervase, what can 
it be?” 

A second figure, draped in black, was now standing at her side, 
invisible to them, but plainly evident to me. 

“* Something is wrong,” began Gervase, in a sort of perplexity. 
And he stopped short to heap more fuel on the fire. 

“T feel as if the North Pole had come to pay us a visit,” laughed 
Hilda, cowering over the blaze. ‘I hope the drainage is all right.” 

* John Mark and I will look to that to-morrow,” concluded Gervase, 
glancing round the room again. 

The figures had vanished. The oppressive odour and the deathly 
chill were gone. Gervase and Hilda, recovering their equanimity, 
began to discuss their sketches for the Christmas book. But I 
noticed that my brother made no further allusion to ‘the Ghost.” 

We retired at our usual time. I expected to lie awake for hours, 
Yet the moment my head touched the pillow I was sound asleep. 

In the middle of the night I woke suddenly as if a hand had 
touched me. Hilda was sleeping: our room was a double-bedded 
one. I could see her quiet face by the light of the moon as it came 
from behind a cloud. 

In the silent house—in the shut-up rooms of the Saxon family— 
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I plainly heard footsteps walking to and fro. A woman’s voice, low 
and sweet, spoke. A man’s deeper tones answered. Then came the 
sound of bitter wailing and weeping. And the footsteps went wearily 
up and down, up and down, until the morning dawned. 

And still I said nothing of what I had seen and heard. I wanted 
to be more certain ; I wanted to find things out. Hilda was not 
strong in health, either, and should not be needlessly alarmed. 

In the afternoon, while my brother and sister were busy with their 
pencils, I went into the closed rooms to look about me. The walls 
were mostly of black oak, exquisitely carved. Some of the upper 
chambers had tapestry hangings; in the lower apartments were 
spindle-legged chairs, tables, and sofas; with Japanese cabinets of 
curious china, worth its weight in gold in these <esthetic days. 

No tenant, as we afterwards heard, no caretaker, no servant could 
be induced to remain there. And so the tapestry hangings, the 
velvet curtains, the embroidered covering of chairs, tables, and sofas, 
were slowly fading and mouldering away for want of care. 

I crossed a great banqueting hall, with a painted ceiling and a 
musician’s gallery suspended from the wall. Opening an arched 
door, beneath this gallery, I found myself in a vaulted corridor, 
lighted from above by skylights, and hung with the portraits of the 
Saxon family ; from the Sir Richard of Henry the Seventh’s day (who 
built the grand “ glass staircase,” that gave the house its name), down 
to the Sir Rufus of our present time. They were a handsome, 
stately race; fair, with blue eyes and golden hair, as beseemed their 
name. 

But at the lower end of the corridor, facing the door, I came upon 
two portraits in a double frame, placed quite apart from the rest, and 
utterly unlike them. A lovely woman attired in the garb of a nun, 
with sorrow and heart-break looking out from her beautiful dark grey 
eyes. And a tall stalwart man of thirty, dark as a Spaniard, wearing 
the armour of a knight. His large dark eyes were bent upon the 
lady, his face was sad and stern, clouded with the disappointment of a 
restless and unsatisfied heart. On a double shield above the 
portraits were carved the names, “Sir Raphael and Lady Aloysia 
Saxon.” While a single shield below the frame bore, in raised black 
letters, the strange and terrible legend : 


““DooMED, BUT TOGETHER.” 


I could hear the roar of the wind among the trees beyond the lake. 
A heavy rain came beating down upon the skylight roof. Yet still I 
stood there, gazing at the picture. The gallery darkened, and the 
colouring of the pictures grew obscure. Suddenly a sensation as of 
great fear came over me, and I made haste to depart. In crossing 
the banqueting hall, on my way back to the western wing, I turned 
to glance up at the music gallery, though I know not why. It was no 
longer empty. The two figures stood there, a dull, strange light 
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shining around them. In its gleam, as the long dark garments 
floated aside, I thought I saw the shining of armour, and the white 
wimple and black veil of a nun. 

Dinner was ready in the parlour. And after dinner, Gervase and 
Hilda, wishing they could drown the noise of the storm that was 
raging outside, again opened their beloved sketch books. I left 
them to it. Mrs. Mark passed me in the hall, with a beaming 
face. 

‘“‘ No fear of them hussies this evening, I’m glad to say, Miss Kate,” 
she remarked. ‘‘Even for my Johnny, they’d not come trapesing 
about here such a night as this, when the wind’s howling like mad. 
I can give my mind to his reading without worriting myself about 
them.” 

** Of course you can.” 

Unable to rest, I had come out to wander uneasily about the 
spacious hall, wondering what ought to be done, and what would 
come of it. By and by, I took Gervase’s thick plaid from the stand 
and putting it on, over my own waterproof, let myself silently out at 
the porch door, which was not the large entrance. door, and stood 
on the terrace, in the storm. The sweep of cold fresh air and the 
steady rainfall calmed my nerves and cooled my brain. 

I began to hope, almost to think, that the half of what I had seen 
was but imagination ; I felt glad that I had kept my own counsel, 
thus far. If these were really only foolish and superstitious fancies, 
hard work, such as Gervase and Hilda were beginning to do, and I 
meant to begin on the morrow, would speedily dispel them. 

My eyes were bent upon the ground as I turned towards the house 
mentally debating this question. On the very first step of the 
porch, the icy cold, the deathly odour enveloped me like a gar- 
ment. Looking up, I saw the two dark figures facing me, within 
reach of my hand; and I knew them for the doomed pair. The 
cloaks seemed to fall back. I saw the glistening armour of the 
knight ; I saw the purple robe of the nun, a bleeding heart, sur- 
rounded by golden rays, embroidered on its breast. I saw them by 
the palest, strangest light that ever shone on mortal eyes. 

The porch was dark. No ray from kitchen or parlour windows 
could shine upon this part of the terrace. Those unearthly faces 
were revealed at last, and were those I had admired in the painting: 
the stern, brave, handsome knight’s, the sweet and lovely one of 
the nun: but alas! as they looked at me here they were the faces of 
the dead. 

But a second, as it seemed, and they were gone; the figures and 
the pale light had vanished. HowlI got in I know not. I managed 
to open the parlour door quietly, and beckon to Gervase. He came 
out, one of the wax lights in his hand. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, Kate?” he asked. ‘ You 
look white and scared. You are trembling.” 
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“Gervase! Come with me, before Hilda misses us. I want you 
to tell me whether I am awake or dreaming, mad or sane.” 

Grasping his arm for protection, I led him to the picture gallery, 
and held the candle up in silence before the two portraits. “Sir 
Raphael and Lady Aloysia Saxon,” read Gervase. ‘And what is 
this below ? ‘Doomed, but Together.’ What in the world can that 
mean, Kate?” 

“T know not. I dare not attempt to guess,” I answered. And 
there, standing before the picture, I told him all. Of course no one 
will be surprised to hear that he heard it with the most entire and 
mortifying incredulity. 

We went back to the banqueting hall; into its vast, silent, open 
space. A pale light, the light I had seen before, shone in the music 
gallery. 

“ Halloa ! what’s that?” cried Gervase. ‘A light, up there!” 

‘‘ What zs the light, Gervase? What is it like?” 

“JT don’t know; I never saw anything the least like it,” he an- 
swered with hesitation. ‘‘Come away, come away, Kate!” he went 
on in an altered tone. ‘“‘ For heaven’s sake don’t look up there !” 

I did look ; I was already looking. The two figures stood there 
with their dead faces. 

“Come away!” repeated Gervase, throwing his arm around my 
waist. The candle dropped from my trembling hand, and was ex- 
tinguished in the fall; the terror, suppressed before, was shaking me 
now. In an agony I clung to him and hid my eyes upon his arm. 

“Bear up, Katie; don’t faint; I can find the door!” he said, 
bravely. But I could hear the beating of his heart, as he felt his 
way through the black darkness of the room. 

“Kate! Gervase!” cried Hilda’s voice outside, as he laid his 
hand upon the door. ‘‘Why do you not answer me? You must 
know I am frightened, knocking for you here in the dark.” 

‘“‘We are here, all right: the candle is out,” said Gervase, un- 
fastening the door, and throwing it open. ‘‘There’s nothing to be 
frightened at, Hilda. Don’t look up.” 

“In his agitation he spoke the warning unthinkingly, as Hilda 
pushed past us into the room. 

“Don’t look up?” she repeated in a puzzled tone ; and naturally, 
woman-like, the very injunction caused her to look. The next 
instant she screamed, and fell fainting into Gervase’s arms. The 
scream brought forward Mrs. Mark. Her voice was heard, ener- 
getically asking if anything was amiss. 

“No,” shouted Gervase. ‘ Keep the door open. We are coming.” 

But Mrs. Mark, influenced by her ruling passion, could only come 
to one conclusion—that some of her husband’s new admirers had 
gained entrance to the closed apartments. Nothing would have kept 
her back. As she came rushing through the long drawing-room 
with her candle, and we walked forward, a cold wind seemed to pass 
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us from the open door of the banqueting hall, And between us 
and our irate housekeeper appeared the two dark, shrouded forms. 

‘“‘ Why, there they are, ma’am! There they are, sir, just as I saw 
’em, the two together, strolling afore our window on the grass-plat. 
Well, if this don’t beat all for impudence that I ever did see! Miss 
Kate Y 

The dark figures turned to her, no longer dark. The ghastly light 
was shining around them, illuminating the steel of the armour, the 
robes of the nun, and the two dead faces. 

With a more terrible scream than Hilda had given, Mrs. Mark 
backed a step; fascinated by the sight, she was unable to turn and flee. 
Her rubicund face became deathly white, then changed toa dull 
yeliow. 

“ What does it mean?” she gasped. 

The taller of the figures stretched forth his mailed arm, his skeleton 
hand, towards the door with a commanding gesture. ‘ Depart!” it 
said, as plainly as silent motion can speak. ‘ Depart, and trouble us 
no more.” Any way, Gervase so understood it. 

“Yes, and without delay,” he said, as we got back, all in a heap, 
to the parlour. 

Nobody thought of sleep that night. By eight o’clock the next 
morning all things were packed, and Mrs. Mark, looking very pale and 
subdued, made coffee for us in the house for the last time. Her 
husband had gone betimes to bring a cart and a fly to carry us away. 

‘¢T knew you’d not stay there long, sir,” observed the station- 
master to Gervase, when he was taking the tickets to return to town. . 
“Lots of people have tried it, but they all fly away again.” 


I was with Gervase when he went to deliver up the key to the 
solicitor who had let him the house. That gentleman listened to 
our report in silence. 

** Well,” said he at last, “I am glad you are safely out of it.” 

“Why do you let it to anybody?” asked Gervase. 

“By direction of Sir Rufus Saxon. He has an idea—it is a tra- 
dition, I believe—that a stranger can, and some time z///, break the 
spell that lies over it. I am told also, I expect with truth, that for 
months together nothing wrong will be heard or seen ; and then the 
—the figures—just as you describe them—appear for a time again.” 

“What was the crime—if it was a crime—that doomed them to 
walk in this way, sir?” I put in. 

The lawyer shook his head. “TI do not rightly know, young lady. 
Rumours have certainly reached me: in fact, Sir Rufus has said a 
word or two in confidence; but the honour of a noble knightly 
family, otherwise irreproachable, seals my lips.” 





SOME ITALIANS AT HOME. 
By THE AvuTHor oF ‘*A GERMAN SILVER WEDDING.” 
I ’VANNA AND NELLA. 


“ ‘* will be all right,” said my aunt, “if Giorgio does not drop in!” 

**Why shouldn’t he,” I asked. “Is there any vendetta be- 
tween his family and the Countess Palfi’s, or any other reason why 
they cannot meet?” 

“My dear,” said my aunt, trying to look scandalised, though in 
reality she thought it just as great nonsense as I did, “ you know so 
little of Italian etiquette! Here is the Countess Palfi who offers to 
spend the evening with me, and bring her two daughters, They are 
not yet introduced ; so were I to bring them in contact with a young 
unmarried man, and he a captain of Hussars to boot, I should be 
committing a breach of friendship and of etiquette, which the good 
Contessa would never forgive. Oh, I hope sincerely Giorgio will go 
somewhere else this evening.” 

“JT should not trouble about it,” I remarked. “The Contessa 
offers herself, and perhaps the Capitano offers himself, to spend an 
evening at your house: all Genoa knows you are not the hostess to 
refuse either.” 

My aunt being still an Englishwoman at heart, though the wife 
and widow of an Italian nobleman for nearly forty years, continued 
to grumble on this subject for the rest of the day: but for my own 
part I was rather amused to think of the possible fluttering of the 
Palfi dovecote through the unexpected appearance of Captain 
Giorgio, my late uncle’s nephew. 

Punctually at eight o’clock arrived the Contessa and her daughters. 
I thought I had never seen my aunt’s big salon look so vast, unfur- 
furnished and impressive. Generally we spent the evenings at our 
friends’ houses, or had receptions at our own, and the room filled 
with a brilliant, chattering crowd. of visitors did not strike the 
English eye so painfully. To-night, it looked like some dim chapel, 
only lighted here and there by pairs of tall wax candles. The 
grand piano gloomed like a catafalque in one corner ; in another was 
a little table of tea, where silver and white china and damask made 
a little gleaming point; but there seemed to be acres of brown, 
polished floor between, across which I steered my way heedfully, 
aware that Babetta had been applying a specially potent composition 
of beeswax to it that very day. 

A sweeping curtsey to and from the Contessa Palfi, and then 
“the shake-hands ” of England from each of the young ladies, who 
jumped up from their chairs as I approached, and stood “ attention,” 
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as if they were going to be catechised, till the ceremony was satis- 
factorily performed. I was only about five years their senior, but, 
as I took a seat between them, I felt that I might have been their 
grandmother, so utterly childlike, helpless, ignorant of everything did 
they appear: like sheets of paper which had not yet received a single 
impression. ‘They were dressed exactly alike in skimpy, white 
muslin gowns, which bore the unmistakable “sit” of the convent, 
and had doubtless figured already at numberless religious festivals ; 
slim white cotton-clad ankles and sandalled shoes were crossed 
meekly in front of them, and little, brown hands, like the claws of 
birds, in black lace mittens, lay in their laps. But their faces would 
be splendid, I thought, when expression, life, interest came into 
them. They were just a trifle heavy as yet, and exasperatingly 
meek ; but the eyes were deep and lustrous, and only wanted a spark 
of life’s fire to light up the rest of the features into a glow of beauty. 

Opposite us sat the Countess, talking vivaciously to my aunt. She 
was a big, very untidy woman, with fine eyes, enormously fat, and 
dressed in flimsy black grenadine, with a bare neck, on which shone a 
necklace of magnificent cameos; she waved a large black fan, and 
had evidently been a beauty. As I write of her, I observe what a 
number of adjectives have gone to her description; but she was 
a woman whose incongruity suggested a great many adjectives of a 
large, vague and contradictory character: it was hard to say if she 
were most vulgar or most refined. 

In the background my aunt’s man hovered over the tea-table, 
handling the big, English-made teapot as carefully as if it had been 
an Orsini bomb; while the Palfi’s man-servant, without whom they 
would as soon have thought of coming out to spend the evening as 
without their shoes, condescendingly brought us each a cup of pallid 
tea, with an expression of face which said plainly: “I am here to 
wait on my ladies, but you can have some tea, too, de ma bonté, when 
they are served.” 

“Are you married?” began ’Vanna, the eldest girl, by way of 
starting the conversation on a good understanding of my position : 
“ or betrothed ?” 

I explained that I was engaged to marry my cousin, and that the 
marriage would take place on my return to England in the summer. 

“Tell us about it,” screamed both the girls in shrill voices, which 
showed me that whatever else was undeveloped in their natures, 
curiosity, at all events, had been arrived at. 

“And tell us, also, what the sposo is like,” said Nella softly, and 
with a fearful look round, as if she had been speaking of something 
indiscreet: ‘’Vanna and I have never yet spoken to any unmarried 
gentleman, but next year we too will marry. Mamma and Stephano 
have already begun to see about it!” 

Stephano being the man-servant, who was gliding about in the 
corner of the salon with our own Antonelli, this struck me as rather a 
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wonderful assertion, but Nella made it with as much serious simplicity 
as if she told me that Stephano was choosing a new lamp or broom. 
Then they turned, with the most vivid interest, to my photograph book, 
and demanded an instant introduction to “Signor Hugo,” under 
which disguise I had some difficulty in recognising my cousin Hugh. 

“Very amiable! very genteel! magnificent!” were the criticisms 
my fiancé’s portrait elicited. They made me laugh, for I could 
picture Hugh’s face if anyone in plain English had called him either 
genteel or amiable; while even with the young man of the period’s 
capability for swallowing compliments, I do not think he could have 
digested ‘‘ magnificent ” without protest. 

But the kind little girls thought to delight me, and besides were 
genuinely charmed with the contents of my book, asking numerous 
questions and displaying considerable quickness in picking out family 
connections. All Italians are naturally fond of pictures, and no 
smallest detail of costume, fashion, or feature escaped the sharp eyes 
of ’Vanna and Nella. 

At last, however, something began to puzzle them. I saw it by 
the way that they looked across the book at each other and lifted 
their eyebrows, indicating one picture and then another. 

’Vanna, the boldest, presently asked : 

**You have more gentlemen’s pictures, than of Signor Hugo. See 
here is a blond, and here a beard, and here is an officer of the 
Hussars, of our king’s regiment. Have you been affianced so many 
times to a// these?” 

‘“‘ No; these were friends of my own and my brother’s ; and this was 
the Capitano Giorgio Uccielli, my aunt’s nephew, who belonged to 
the regiment of Hussars now quartered in the town.” 

Astonishing ! that my mother—my aunt allowed me to receive 
and exhibit these photographs! ‘‘ But,” politely, “ your customs are 
very much advanced of ours.” Then to her sister: “ Let us turn on 
quickly, Nella mia. Mamma and Stephano would not like to see 
us regarding the picture of an officer of this neighbourhood.” 

Indeed my aunt had not overstated the fact when she said I was 
lamentably ignorant of Italian etiquette. I began to perceive dimly 
that young men in the abstract (such as my Hugh) might be dis- 
cussed, but that when it came nearer home the subject was tabooed 
by the mysterious influence of Stephano, the butler, and I longed 
more ardently than ever for the appearance of Giorgio. When my 
photograph book was exhausted, the girls laid it aside with profound 
thanks (it makes me laugh now to think of the Leporello-like list of 
conquests with which, they thought, its pages accredited me), and 
we talked of their life in the convent, which they had now left, of the 
villa to which they were going shortly, and of Sandro, their brother, 
who was fifteen, and attended the Military College. The Countess, 
who joined in our conversation now and then, spoke of her son as 
*‘ I] Conte,” and was bent on impressing us all with her grandeur. 
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And now, talk flagging a little, my aunt asked the girls if they had 
learnt to dance at the convent, and with a little pressing, they were 
persuaded to advance into the centre of the slippery brown parquet, 
and go through the most elaborate character dance for our entertain- 
ment. First they began with the solemnest faces imaginable, advan- 
cing and retiring, ’Vanna holding out her hands, and Nella shrinking 
away, with most carefully executed details and much pointing of the 
sandalled shoes. But soon the music with which the Countess ac- 
companied them on the piano, grew faster and faster; the two girls 
sprang and whirled hither and thither about the dim room like two 
white spirits, snapping their fingers, pursuing each other, escaping, 
recrossing, until, with a burst of childish laughter, they flung them- 
selves exhausted on the sofa. 

‘‘Brava! Brava!” we cried, as the music stopped with a crash, and 
“ Brava! Brava!” echoed from the further end of the salon, where 
Giorgio had entered unperceived, and had been watching the finish 
of the dance. 

The effect of his appearance upon the Palfis was extraordinary. A 
moment before the girls had been a pair of unembarrassed children, 
laughing, skipping, and excited, forgetful of everything but their 
southern nature’s enjoyment of the dance. In an instant they be- 
came priggish, constrained, convent “misses,” sitting bolt upright, 
and composing feet and hands, as they had been taught young ladies 
of quality should. Their mother bustled up, the very cameos on her 
neck bristling with horror. I could see my aunt’s face actually pale 
with perturbation, and Stephano hovering close behind his mistress, 
as Giorgio advanced into the little oasis of light where we were 
clustered together. He was in uniform, of course, and glittered and 
sparkled with crimson and gold lace, like some wonderful being from 
another sphere, suddenly descending into our murky drawing-room. 
There was a half-smile of malicious triumph on the usually unruffled 
self-content of his features, as he bent low before the Countess Palfi, 
whom he had previously met in society ; and then, after greeting his 
aunt and me, asked ceremoniously, and without any apparent con- 
sciousness of the mother’s embarrassment, to be presented to her 
daughters. 

There was no help for it! We had all heard the request, and the 
Countess Palfi knew too well the courtesy due to her hostess to 
refuse. Yet she hesitated, casting an imploring glance at my aunt, 
who pretended not to see it, and receiving an unqualified sign of dis- 
approbation from Stephano, ere she stiffly introduced the Capitano 
Uccielli to the two motionless girls. 

I looked at them to see how this first momentous introduction to | 
an unmarried gentleman, of which we had just spoken as a remote 
possibility, would be received; but ’Vanna and Nella sat like two 
statues, gravely inclined their heads as their names were spoken, and 
never lifted their wonderful eyes from their two pairs of bronze shoes 
for an instant. 
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I was so disappointed. I wanted them to be a little interested, a 
little excited even, for of capability for excitement I had just seen 
them far from deficient: I hoped to see the Countess in a difficulty, 
and Stephano ina rage. But the girls were true to their convent 
training, and though Giorgio sat down between them and me, talking 
of everything that was most likely to arouse their interest, they 
uttered not a word, and threw the whole burden of the conversation 
upon me and my indifferent Italian. 

The Captain and I were in the habit of speaking English together, 
he having picked up a considerable knowledge of our language from . 
his aunt: this evening we might as well have talked English or 
Chinese for all the attention vouchsafed by the Palfi sisters. The 
Contessa was now sitting opposite us, on thorns evidently, though 
the behaviour of her daughters might have reassured her. Stephano, 
who had slipped away, I fancied to order the carriage, came back 
noiselessly, and whispered something which I took to be an intima- 
tion that it was in readiness ; but in his absence a tray of refresh- 
ments had replaced the tea-things in the further corner, and my 
aunt, to restore the harmony of her party, was making a hospitable 
clatter with plates of cakes and tall glasses of lemonade, and pressing 
everyone to partake. The Countess gave longing looks at the side- 
table, for she was inordinately fond of sweets of all sorts, then dis- 
trustful glances across at her immoveable daughters, and seeming to 
be satisfied with their conduct, for a second time disregarded the 
warnings of her major domo, and settled down in her chair with the 
intention of letting the evening finish amicably. 

This little bit of by-play served as an excellent opportunity for 
Giorgio, who while Stephano’s attention was absorbed in his mistress, 
had deftly supplied the young ladies with plates of biscuits, and was 
now standing before them in a charmingly studied attitude of un- 
studied elegance, holding two long beakers of lemonade at just such 
an angle as should oblige the Signorini to lift their eyes as well as 
their hands to take them from him. [I think he had his reward, as well, 
perhaps, as his revenge upon the Contessa ; for when I looked again 
at the girls, after taking my own plate and glass from Antonelli, their 
faces were crimson and their hands were twitching nervously, as if 
perchance they had touched the jewelled fingers of the Captain as he 
handed their glasses. But the Captain’s handsome face was then, as 
always, so imperturbably self-satisfied that nothing was to be guessed 
from that. 

By-and-bye, when the visitors had left—the Countess on the deferen- 
tial arm of Giorgio, and the two girls under the very eye of Stephano, 
that no parting amenities might be exchanged on getting into the 
carriage—I asked my aunt who the major domo was, and how he came 
to have attained such ascendancy over his mistress and her actions. 

‘TI really don’t know, except that the Countess Palfi is the weakest 
woman in existence,” she answered, “and has allowed that man to 
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take possession of herself and her affairs in a manner which is highly 
undignified, and of which she will find it some day very difficult to 
break him. She tells me he is making enquiries far and wide about 
suitable matches for the girls, and this, of course, is necessary ; but it 
would be more in keeping with the position of the Palfi family if the 
task were undertaken by some connection, uncle or brother-in-law of 
the Countess; or by the Countess’s director, who could have been 
suitably rewarded for his trouble when the girls were established.” 

“ But, good gracious, aunt!” I could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ why are 
all these formularies necessary in the very simple matter of marrying 
two very simple girls like Vanna and Nella Palfi? Neither of, them 
appears fit to marry at all for the next half-dozen years. They are 
utterly undeveloped, and appear more ignorant of life and its respon- 
sibilities than an English child of six is.” 

“They are lovely, charming, ravishing,” broke in Giorgio returning 
from the hall. ‘Oh, my aunt, I was indeed in good luck when I 
made my way here this evening ! what materials for a wife in either of 
those young ladies ! what placability, what angelic sweetness! a man 
might mould them to be anything that he desired! Are there any 
brothers, my aunt, and where is their family estate ? ” 

“ Good-night,’Captain Uccielli,” Isaid. ‘1 wish you all success in 
your moulding of a wife when you begin to turn your attention to 
that important operation. And good-night, aunty! I am glad I was 
born and am to be married in a land where it is not thought necessary 
for an uncle, a brother-in-law, a curate, or even a butler to find me a 
fiancé.” 

And with this parting shot I went to bed. 


II, ‘SANDRO, 


I po not know if Giorgio ever met the Palfi girls again during those 
spring weeks which we and they spent at Genoa, but I fancy the 
Contessa must have prevented all further intercourse beyond bows 
and recognitions in the street. My friendship with their family, how- 
ever, increased. We met frequently, and as the girls were interested 
in England and everything English, I undertook to teach them a 
little of the language colloquially: they were too indolent and vola- 
tile to learn it systematically. Of Giorgio we never spoke, though 
incidental reference to the evening spent at my aunt’s showed me 
that they regarded that occasion as a momentous adventure. But I 
think they had been lectured by their mother on the subject, or per- 
haps by the butler, and had been told to forget, if possible, an inci- 
dent so unfortunate. 

The girls grew fond of me, and Countess Palfi began to think that 
I was of value and assistance to them, so that when they left Genoa 
for their country villa, it was with protestations that I must come and 
see them there before I returned to England, 
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At the time I did not think it would be possible to accept the in- 
vitation ; but in consequence of some change in my aunt’s plans, she 
was detained in Italy rather longer than was expected. Genoa had 
become very hot, for it was now May, and a formal invitation to the 
Villa Palfi, written in the Countess’s niggling little hand, came in 
very opportunely, backed by enthusiastic notes from "Vanna and 
Nella, begging me to come at such and such a time, because “ their 
hearts could wait no longer.” 

My aunt was heartily glad to send me out of the heat, to which 
she herself was acclimatised ; and so it came to pass that, after nearly 
a whole day’s travelling by rail and diligence, I accomplished the 
thirty miles which lay between Genoa and the Villa Palfi, and 
found myself descending in front of a little “‘ osteria,” into the arms 
of my two Italian friends, who had quite forgotten “the shake 
hands” in their delight, and were embracing me in the most over- 
whelming manner. 

The little crowd of half-a-dozen villagers who had assembled to see 
the post-diligence change horses, regarded me curiously : first, because 
I was an English lady “‘come to stay,” and then because an English 
lady who was so rapturously greeted by the “excellent and noble 
family,” for whom il Conte himself was waiting, cap in hand, under a 
white umbrella, must indeed be something worth looking at. 

For here was ’Sandro, too, standing a little behind his sisters, an 
amusing mixture of shyness and swagger. Coming forward with the 
most exaggerated gestures of welcome, he kissed my extended hand, 
and assured me theatrically, with emphatically rolling eyes, that he 
hoped his sisters’ friend would condescend also to be his. Then, 
giving some lordly orders to an attendant footman, with prominent 
woollen epaulettes, to bring up my luggage on the hand-barrow which 
was in waiting, and somewhat detracted from the grandeur of the 
reception, he offered me his arm to conduct me up the village street, 
at the end of which stood the iron gates of the Palfi domain. For- 
tunately I was able to excuse myself from the honour, having a hand- 
ful of travelling impedimenta, which I refused to relinquish. 

This swaggering boy of fifteen had all the manners, or rather man- 
nerisms, of an Italian town dandy, and took me patronisingly under 

his wing at once, though half an hour afterwards all his dignity had 
* vanished in a shower of angry tears, as he struggled with Stephano for 
some fruit which the latter was arranging for dessert. Stephano 
cuffed the depredator soundly on both ears, and sent him away 
howling loudly; but the Countess and her girls, who were enter- 
taining me with lemonade at the window end of the long salle 4 
manger, took no notice of this exhibition, and Stephano went on 
quietly with his preparations of the supper-table as if the Count’s 
outburst were of very little importance. Indeed, such I soon found 
it to be, for ’Sandro’s passionate explosions were of more than daily 
occurrence. He had been woefully spoilt, and was a perfect baby in 
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spite of his cadet’s uniform, his sword, and his much-encouraged mous- 
tache, and I used to be thankful when dinner was got through safely 
without Stephano and his master coming to words and even blows. 

The butler’s behaviour puzzled me more and more as I became at 
home in the Villa Palfi, and could observe the odd mixture of defer- 
ence and command with which he treated his employers. 

For instance. At meal-time who so respectful as Stephano, gliding 
round with oily and highly-seasoned dishes, and offering them with 
the quietly trained manner of a servant whose only thought is for the 
comfort and welfare of those he serves; yet, in a moment, his manner 
would alter to the most insolent interference. ‘Signor Conte, you 
do not want any more wine!”  ‘ Eccellenza, that dish never suits 
you; do not try it.” Or more plainly still: ‘Signora ’Vanna, let 
alone that fritura; you have had enough; you will be sick!” 
were his frequent injunctions, and if they were not attended to he 
would snatch away the dish in question, and leave the Countess 
looking disappointed, "Vanna sulky, or ’Sandro in floods of angry 
tears, as the case might be. 

But however inexplicable this conduct, it was not altogether unne- 
cessary, for the whole Palfi family were greedy about food, and would 
doubtless have indulged themselves unrestrainedly but for Stephano. 
To me, I am happy to say, he never spoke in this strain, but whether 
because my conduct did not justify his interference, or because he 
thought me scarcely worth correcting, I do not know: I am sure he 
did not like me or my influence at the Villa. 

In spite of these conflicting elements, life at Villa Palfi settled 
down into very comfortable monotony, which was acceptable to me 
after the whirl of entertaining and being entertained, in which my 
aunt and I had spent the last few hot weeks in Genoa. I found 
plenty of interest in observing the characters and customs of those 
around me. Of my hostess I saw but little; and, as we had not 
much in common, I did not regret that she spent her mornings 
in her own apartment—I believe, in bed—and never appeared till 
dinner-time—two o'clock. 

A more utterly uneducated woman it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive. She could certainly write a letter—that is to say, copy it; 
but its composition was her daughter’s or her director’s. She could 
read a vilely-printed, yellow-paper novel ; but she could not tell you, 
when it was finished, a word of its contents; and I believe the same 
volume had served her for years. Her talk to her children was of 
dress, and to me of matrimony : my own approaching marriage, and 
our well-known English freedom of speech on the subject, took the 
veto off this otherwise proscribed question: and long and ardent 
were our discussions over the future prospects of the two girls, 
whenever they could be induced to leave my side and give their 
mother an opportunity of unburdening her mind in a disquisition, 
which it would have been highly indecorous for them to hear. 
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This was generally in the evenings, after supper, when the Contessa 
and I sat in the verandah together, ’Vanna banging an unsteady waltz 
in the room behind us, while Nella danced. Sometimes ’Sandro was 
her partner, if he happened to be in a specially good humour; but 
more often he was sulking in a corner of the garden, with some 
objectionable cigarettes of his own construction, and Nella was 
obliged to send for Guilletta, the girls’ own little waiting-maid; who 
would scrub her face, roll down her white sleeves to her elbows, and 
come blushing and delighted to waltz with her young ladies. 

With all her young people thus disposed of, the Contessa would 
feel at liberty to dilate to me on the difficulties attending a widowed 
lady of rank in suitably settling her daughters—on the perplexities 
of having to decide whether wealth compensated for rank, or rank 
for old family. Individual character or preference apparently played 
no part in the arrangements whatever. ‘“‘ When ’Sandro is returned 
to the Academy, next week, I shall be able to send Stephano to see 
the old Countess Cappalini. Her eldest son is married, but I under- 
stand the second will inherit no inconsiderable fortune from an uncle, 
so it may be worth enquiring into. Nella, my angel ”—breaking off 
in the most barefaced way—‘I was consulting the Signorina about 
retrimming your hat!” And so the girls’ dancing being at an end, 
we would spend the rest of the evening discussing the pros and 
cons of fashion—the Contessa having certain conventional ideas 
about ladies’ dress which the girls desired to see modified, in accord- 
ance with more modern taste and my dress, which they admired 
unceasingly. : 

’Vanna and Nella had altered very little in appearance since the 
first time I had met them in my aunt’s salon. They were still 
the same childish, unformed-looking girls in skimpy convent dresses ; 
their mother having explained to me that it was unnecessary to set 
them up with new clothes until their introduction in Florence or 
Rome next winter, which it was hoped would be coincident with the 
betrothal of one or both. It was of this wonderful presentation to 
society and its attendant paraphernalia of which we so often talked, 
till Sandro would come swaggering up and interrupt us, for which I 
could not but be grateful to him. 

When he happened to be in a gracious mood he did me the honour 
to pay me considerable attentions, which were as ridiculous as his 
quarrels with Stephano. If I esteemed too lightly, or forgot to wear 
the flowers he brought me, I was treated to the most tragic behaviour. 
The girls would beg me to humour ’Sandro and allow him to kiss my 
hand occasionally as a means of insuring domestic tranquillity: and 
black looks reigned for a couple of days because I had not risen and 
made some appreciative sign from my window, in recognition of a 
twanging guitar serenade to which he treated me one night when he 
ought to have been in bed. Poor ’Sandro found me dreadfully un- 
impressionable, and would call me “Icicle,” “Pillar of Marble,” 
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“Snow Queen,” with his hand on his heart and his eyes rolling 
frantically. Once he asked me confidentially if I repulsed him be- 
cause I was afraid of the possible jealousy of “Signor Hugo,” and 
when I burst out laughing immoderately, he dashed away into the 
garden with his hand on his sword hilt, and appeared no more till 
dinner time. 

It was therefore no wonder that I received with equanimity the 
Contessa’s intimation that ’Sandro’s leave was almost at an end. I 
knew we should be much more peaceful without the young thunder- 
bomb, and besides I was quite anxious that Stephano should be at 
liberty to accomplish one of his expeditions as matrimonial ambas- 
sador while I still remained at the Villa Palfi. 

One day I boldly attacked the subject of matrimony with Nella, 
who was creeping softly about my room looking at all my knick- 
knacks and belongings, while I rested on the sofa. We had been 
reading an English story-book together, and I had seen how interested 
the two girls were in the wooing and wedding of the heroine, asking 
indirect questions on the subject which showed considerable skill, 
though in accordance with their teaching they avoided all direct dis- 
cussion on such a theme. 

“ Have you ever thought, Nella, whom you would like to marry ?” 

Nella looked at me with a startled expression, as if I had asked, 
“ Have you ever thought whom you would like to murder?” but 
presently answered: 

“You are so droll! Why should I think? that is mamma’s affair, 
not mine!” 

‘But you will have to live with the husband, not your mamma, 
Nella. Should you like him old or young, lively or quiet, a soldier, 
or a lawyer, or a country gentleman? I know you have seen no 
gentlemen yet, but still you have formed some idea, surely, of the 
sort of person you would like to live with always ?” 

“TI am so quiet and shy,” began Nella, dispassionately appraising 
herself. ‘I had better have a gay young man, with plenty of good 
spirits, so that he can amuse himself well and not tire of me. ’Vanna 
is so lively, she had better marry a judge: an elderly man who will 
teach her to restrain herself.” 

* All this is very wise, Nella,” I persisted ; “‘but you have not yet 

told me what you would /2e yourself.” 

' JT have met no gentlemen—at least, hardly any—only one,” 
stammered poor truthful Nella, driven into a corner by my questions. 
“IT think I should like to marry a Hussar officer!” and with this 
terrible confession, she escaped from my room. 

By-and-bye I found my photograph book on a table behind my 
head, left open at the portrait of Giorgio Uccielli. 

As the time for Sandro’s return to the Academy drew near, every 
one tried to propitiate him, for fear that at the last moment he 
might turn troublesome, make an uproar and refuse to go at all. A 
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specially delicious supper was ordered for the night before his depar- 
ture, and I knew by the suppressed giggling of the girls that some 
wonderful joke was on foot. The Contessa began the meal in tears, 
being easily moved to this ebullition of feeling and as easily diverted 
therefrom. By the time we had reached our second course, when a 
large silver dish containing a conical-shaped mass of what looked 
like sugar candy was mysteriously set in front of me, she was radiant 
again, clapping her hands, and begging the dear guest to help them 
to some of her confectionery. 

Knowing that we must now have reached the dénouement of the 
pleasantry which had been convulsing ’Vanna and Nella all supper- 
time, I manfully attacked the ornamental structure with a spoon, 
and breaking in one side, out flew ’Vanna’s canary bird in my face, 
fluttering and scattering sugar as he came, while the whole Palfi family 
nearly rolled off their chairs in helpless laughter. The sugar candy 
edifice was hollow and made like an extinguisher, so that it could easily 
be clapped down over the bird’s head before it came on the table. 
Dicky was evidently quite accustomed to the joke, and knew exactly 
the right moment to burst out of concealment, though to the Palfis 
the performance appeared ever new, and served for conversation, 
which kept us all in good humour for the rest of the evening. 
“Have you anything so gracious, so droll, so genteel in England ? 
Is it not preferable to your plompudding ?” 

“What are you going to give Sandro?” asked Nella the next 
morning, as we were all waiting to escort “Il Conte” down to the 
post to meet the diligence. In truth, I had not thought of giving 
him anything, and I suppose my looks confessed it, for Nella sug- 
gested, “‘’Sandro always wants money; will you put a little to this, 
which ’Vanna and I have for him ?” showing a little silk bag, in which 
was a collection of battered Italian coins and dirty lira and half-lira 
notes. 

I was so disgusted! The schoolboys I had been accustomed to 
in England certainly had a habit of remaining strictly en evidence on 
the eve of departure for school, so as to render the process of tipping 
as easy and feasible as possible; but never before had I heard of a 
tip being demanded in this way. However, as Nella seemed to 
expect something, I routed out a Japanese coin from my work-box, 
and, enclosing it in an envelope, added it to the “quéte” in the 
little bag. Nella, who was too well-bred to observe me, was quite 
flattered at the pains I took in making up the little packet, begged 
me not to give too much, and informed her brother that I had con- 
tributed something handsome. The bag was not to be looked into 
until he was safely back at the Academy ; and I had less scruple in 
playing him.a trick which I knew would make him furiously angry, 
as he had often plagued me to give him a keepsake in his most 
sentimental manner. As the coach door closed upon him, weeping, 
and separated him from his weeping family, I could hardly restrain 
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my laughter, notwithstanding that I was parting, probably for ever, 
from Count Allessandro Palfi. 


It was a few days after Sandro left us that my aunt summoned 
me back to Genoa, and we returned together to England. My 
approaching marriage occupied my thoughts, and though I often 
wondered how my friends were faring, and whether the Cappalini 
embassage had been successful, I had no time to enter on the per- 
plexities of an Italian correspondence. 

But in the following year, when my aunt was re-established in her 
winter quarters, came news of the Palfis. The girls were introduced 
and much admired ; an uncle had turned up, and was managing the 
Contessa’s affairs; there were suitors to the fore, and Stephano had 
received his congé, having been discovered in a long course of 
serious fraud and mismanagement. Not the least notable of his 
misdemeanours was, that he had intentionally put obstacles in the 
way of several good matches for the girls, knowing that if any 
matrimonial arrangements were made, the family money matters 
would be looked into and his defalcations discovered. I was glad 
to think they were all well rid of the undignified tyranny which the 
Contessa’s foolish laziness had permitted Stephano to exercise. 


“‘*Vanna’s marriage,” wrote Nella, a few months later, ‘‘ was cele- 
brated last week. We all rejoice in it, and in the happiness of calling 
the Eccellente Councillor Gregoriano our relative! He is a fine man 
of forty-five, and will at once give ’Vanna a carriage, a box at the 
Opera House, and all attention and conveniences. For myself, I 
have a piece of news to communicate, which fills me with a ravishing 
delight, and which will not be indifferent to your sympathetic heart. 
The Capitano Uccielli has applied to my mamma for permission to 
ally himself to me. You will remember him at Genoa and the night 
when we danced at the apartments of your dear aunt. He says 
he can never forget it. Iam so happy in his preference that I feel 
Heaven is too good to me.” 


Poor little Nella! Her heart was awake at last, and its expression 
of feeling was the same that is natural to all true women, to whatever 
age or clime or class they belong. Nella will quickly become a little 
chattel to her handsome husband ; but as long as her simple character 
retains its faith in its hero, she will enjoy a meed of happiness which 
even Eccellenza Giovanna Gregoriano—opera box, councillor, car- 
riage and all—will not be able to surpass. 
























A MESMERIST OF THE YEARS GONE BY. 
By THE AuTHoR oF “ East Lynne.” 


NE afternoon in the spring of 1854, two distinguished-looking men 
might have been seen in Paris, strolling along the Boulevard des 
Italiens. Handsome, tall, and straight of limb they were, with suffi- 
cient resemblance in the general air and contour of feature to prove 
that kindred blood united them—that of brotherhood. The elder 
was of dark hue and of resolute, but sombre, cast of countenance ; 
while the fair features, with their ever-ready smile, the wavy auburn 
hair, and bright complexion of the younger, seemed to say that he 
was cast in a less stern mould. 

They were descendants of the old nobility, the ancienne noblesse 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, a race which seemed to be gradually 
disappearing from the surface of revolutionised France. Their father 
was a St. Sévron, but he had been dead some years, and they had 
been reared in all the pride, the exclusive ideas, and the poverty of 
their mother, who was of the family of the De Montcarsons. Gaston, 
the younger, was serving in the French army, as yet but a lieutenant, 
but André pursued no occupation. 

They had met by chance on the Boulevards, and Gaston put his 
arm through his brother’s, and turned to pursue with him the same 
way. The utmost affection had always subsisted between them. The 
difference in their ages, ten years, caused Gaston to regard his elder 
brother with the love and reverence due to a father; whilst André was 
fervently attached to him, who in infancy had nestled his curly head 
upon his breast, as its resting-place, and looked up to him through 
his childish tears, and told him all his little troubles. 

‘“‘ Where were you bound to ?” asked the elder brother. 

“‘T was looking for Cartier. He promised to meet me, and he has 
missed his appointment. And you?” 

“T don’t know. Anywhere. Gaston! I am nearly sick of this 
inert life.” 

“By Jove! I’m nearly sick of having too much to do,” laughed the 
more active younger brother. ‘ What with morning drills and mid- 
day exercises, afternoon visits and gossip, and evening amusements, 
I seldom find the day long enough.” 

“You were born to see things couleur de rose!” grumbled the 
malancholy elder brother. 

“‘ What’s the use of looking at them couleur de noir?” retorted 
Gaston. “It is a pity you are not in the army, André: there will be 
occupation enough, if this war goes on.” 

“Zin the army!” haughtily returned André. ‘“ You are mocking 
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me. No, no. I must be my own master. If the Legitimists, indeed, 
were on the throne but it is profitless to enter upon these topics 
with you.” 

“That it is,” replied Gaston, good-humouredly. ‘I am content 
to enjoy things as I find them, without tormenting myself after what’s 
past. There goes Cartier! Where’s he off to, in that quarter?” 

Unlinking his arm from his brother’s, Gaston de St. Sévron set off, 
full speed, to catch his friend Cartier. André pursued his way till he 
came to the Rue de Rivoli, where he ascended to a handsome apparte- 
ment in one of its handsome houses. As he was shown into the 
drawing-room, a lady rose to receive him, a quiet calm English lady 
of middle age, Mrs. Elliot. 

She had come to Paris a year previously, with her niece, bringing, 
amongst other letters of introduction, one for old Madame de St. 
Sévron. The families had become intimate, for they mutually liked 
each other. Mrs, Elliot admired the fine old dame of the ancient 
régime, so resigned, yet still so simply grand in her fallen fortunes, 
and the two young Frenchmen began by liking Miss Alice Dare, and 
ended by loving her. She was so different, this English maiden, from 
all the young French ladies of their experience. Never losing the 
self-possession of her manners, her speech was frank, and her inter- 
course with*them free and open as that ofa sister. It surprised them 
with its novelty, while it charmed them with its pleasing trustingness ; 
and when, at the end of three months’ sojourn, the ladies auitted Paris, 
it may be questioned which of the two young men missed them most. 
“You will be sure to return?” they had said to her, and she had 
laughingly replied, ‘“ Perhaps yes: perhaps no.” Shedid return. One 
frosty day, some months afterwards, in the January of 1854, if the 
old appartement of the St. Sévrons, which, dirty and confined as it was, 
was situated in the aristocratic quartier de St. Germain, could have 
looked down into the street, which it could not, being so high, it 
would have seen Miss Dare’s carriage at the great door, and Miss 
Dare, followed by her aunt, stepping out of it, to gladden the eyes of 
poor Madame de St. Sévron. To gladden another person’s also, who 
was sitting there ; but let that pass for the present. Mrs. Elliot had 
no other home than the one she enjoyed as.the protectress of Miss 
Dare: for Miss Dare was an orphan and an heiress, and moreover 
being of age, she was mistress of herself and her fine fortune. She 
could not boast of beauty, this young English lady, but there was a 
peculiar charm of manner about her which rendered her eminently 
attractive. 

To return. When André de St. Sévron made his call this day, he 
found Mrs. Elliot alone, and sat with her, almost in silence, restlessly 
watching the door—watching for one who did not enter. Presently 
he asked whether mademoiselle was out. 

** Alice is not out,” replied Mrs. Elliot. ‘I fancy she is writing 





‘letters. Judith,” she added, rising to speak to a young woman who sat 
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sewing in the ante-room, “see where Miss Alice is. Tell her Mr. de 
St. Sévron is here.” 

“‘ My mistress is writing, ma’am,” said the girl, presently returning. 
“She says she knew Mr. St. de Sévron was here, for she heard his 
voice, but she hopes he will excuse her, for she fears to be too late 
for the post.” 

A warmer shade, it could scarcely be called colour, rose in the dark 
cheek of André de St. Sévron. Ere it faded, to leave the face more 
sallow than before, the door opened and his brother entered. 

He was at no loss for conversation. He chatted with Mrs. Elliot, 
he joked his brother on his idleness, he told a piquant anecdote of 
the day, he hummed over for them a song in the last new drama. 
And he did not break it off, the humming, when Miss Dare came in, 
but carried the tune through to the end. 

‘Will you pardon my rudeness ?.” he said, with his sunny smile, as 
he went up and held out his hand. “I had just caught the air, and 
Mrs. Elliot was anxious to hear it.” 

‘‘You went, then, on Sunday night?” she exclaimed. 

**To hesure,” he replied. ‘I told youIshould go. Don’t frown, 
Miss Alice.” You, in England, are taught to think these Sunday 
pleasures sins: it is part of our religion to enjoy them.” 

“‘ Very good,” returned Miss Dare, quietly. ‘“‘ But why do you say 
I frowned ?” 

“‘ Because I feared you might. You must go and see this new 
drama, Miss Alice.” 

“Shall I get you places for to-night?” interposed André, eagerly. 
‘It is creating a perfect furore.” 

“Then I think I shall wait till the furore’s over,” returned Miss 
Dare. “I don’t like these crowded nights.” 

“ Have you finished your letters, Alice?” said Mrs. Elliot. 

“No. I got tired. They will do to-morrow.” 

‘‘ She would not come when she heard my voice: did she come at 
his ?” asked André, of himself. And he continued to look at her, as 
she sat there smiling at the apt phrases of his gay and gallant brother. 
He rose to leave. 

“ Are you coming, Gaston ? ” he enquired. 

“Not I; not for this hour,” protested Gaston. ‘I am relating a 
story to Miss Alice, and you have interrupted it.” 

‘What story?” 

“‘ Something Cartier told me to-day about the new Court and our 
charming Impératrice. I would advise you not to enquire particulars : 
they will not suit your Legitimist reverence.” 

André left the house, and made his way home to the Faubourg St. 
Germain. Toiling up the five flights of stairs, he opened the outer door 
of the apartment, with his pass-key. A very narrow ante-chamber, 
encumbered with trunks and firewood, passed, he found himself in the 
small and dingy sitting-room. The cloth was laid for dinner, and his 
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mother sat in an attitude of waiting, her hands and her black mittens 
crossed before her. She was remarkably like her eldest son, especially 
in the expression of the face and eye, half stern, half melancholy. 

“It is a quarter-past five, my son, and Nannette is waiting to serve 
the soup,” she said. ‘‘ Have you seen your brother?” 

“T left him in the Rue Rivoli,” replied André, “ Let us begin. 
I am sorry I kept you waiting, mother.” 

Nannette, an ancient dame, who had lived in Madame’s family 
unheard-of years, and remembered some of its former grandeur, but 
who had long fallen to be the solitary maid-of-all-work, put the potage 
on the table, and they sat down to it. An hour afterwards, the repast 
concluded, Gaston was heard. He ascended the stairs in a great 
bustle, leaping up three at a time, and burst into the room. 

“T hope you did not wait dinner for me !” 

‘‘No. But where have you been, my child!” It was the mother’s 
familiar mode of expression: André was “my son,” Gaston, “ my 
child.” 

**T stayed on at Mrs. Elliot’s, mother, unconscious of the time, and 
when I left, was astonished to find it was half-past five. Just then 
Cartier came up, and made me go to dine with him, knowing I should 
be late here.” 

“‘Where are you flying to now, child?” demanded Madame de 
St. Sévron, as Gaston opened the opposite door. 

“To dress. I am going to the theatre: the Porte St. Martin. 
And it is late. I don’t know who’s not waiting for me.” 

He entered and closed the door, as he spoke. It was the joint 
dressing-room of himself and André. Their beds were in two en- 
closed recesses in the same chamber—shut-up cupboards, an English 
bedroom would call them. Madame de St. Sévron slept in a recess 
partitioned off from the ante-room, and where old Nannette slept 
never could be divined ; unless it was on the pile of wood, outside, 
or on the poéele in the kitchen. 

Not long was Gaston dressing: he was never long over anything : 
and out he went, as dashing a young officer as Paris could show. 
André remained by the side of the fire, moodily looking into it. His 
mother sat, on the other side, lost in dreams of the nation’s and her 
own departed greatness. As the clock struck eight, André rose and 
stretched himself. 

“Going out, my son?” 

“T shall take a stroll as far as the Porte St. Martin. They play 
a sterling afterpiece there to-night. Good night, dear mother. You 
may be in bed before I return.” 

André de St. Sévron reached the Porte St. Martin, but he found 
some difficulty in getting into the pit of the theatre. An attrac- 
tive piece was on, and the audience were closely packed. He did 
manage, somehow, to wedge his way in, and obtain a side-view of 
the stage. 
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He obtained a view of something else. Ranging his eyes round 
the house, they were arrested by a box, amidst whose brilliant crowd 
was the distinguished form of his brother, laughing and talking to 
Miss Dare. She was not talking; she was only listening ; the more 
dangerous pastime, in such a case, of the two; and André knew it. 

André de St. Sévron looked no more at the stage. He bent his 
dark brows, and, covered by the crush and crowd around, watched 
keenly that box, in one of whose inmates all the hopes of his future 
life were concentred. Once he started up, and would have made for 
it, but he remembered his careless costume, and remained where he 
was. Before the close of the performance, he left the house, and 
walked rapidly home. His mother had retired, and André sat down 
before the nearly burnt-out fire. Mechanically, with the air of one 
whose mind knows not what his hands are doing, he pushed the 
pieces of wood together, that they might blaze up, and fell into a 
train of thought. 

“Ts it real or imaginary, this nightmare which oppresses me? For 
some time, ever since she returned to Paris, its shadows have hovered 
over me. ‘They are growing darker: more dark than ever have they 
been to-day. If I thought he loved her, I think I could give her up— 
psha! a soldier-boy, of five-and-twenty, love? Not he. His heart 
is in his profession; in his amusements; in his companions, light 
and void of care as is the wind. Why, to tie that lad down to matri- 
mony, even with her, would be like chaining him to the grave! 
And if she, if it be true”—André winced visibly—“ if indeed her 
fancy is temporarily caught by him, the kinder course to him, to 
both, would be to remove him from the danger. I must look to it. 
Why did I suffer myself to become enthralled by this English girl? I, 
who have hitherto made a stone of my feelings as regards women? 
But—if one must marry sometime—as well Alice as another. We 
should be equally matched. Thirty-five years to her two-and-twenty : 
all well: the husband should have more experience than the wife. 
She has a large fortune, and I have an ancient name. What can 
either side desire more?” 

Not many mornings after this, Paris awoke with the news that 
certain regiments were ordered to Marseilles, on their way to com- 
mence the war, now declared against Russia, the regiment in 
which Gaston de St. Sévron served not being one. “God be 
thanked!” murmured Madame de St. Sévron, though she said it not 
in the hearing of her sons. She owned a brave heart, this lady, one 
which did not disgrace her high lineage; and if needs must have 
been that her son had gone forth to meet his country’s enemies, she 
would have struggled for a calm voice in which to bid God speed him. 
But there was something behind. 

From the very first faint rumour of an impending war, certain 
mouldy prophecies, rummaged out from it is impossible to say what 
hidden archives of Paris, had been secretly circulated amongst parties 
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inimical to the war and to the new Imperial power. They had found 
their way to the hands of Madame de St. Sévron. Not much could 
she make out of them: those who were able to read them in their 
original Latin, professed to make more. They were written in the 
reigns of Charles IX. and Henri lV. They were carried down to, 
and indeed beyond, the present time, pointing clearly to a war to be 
begun in the year 1854 against Russia, and which would bring deso- 
lation in its train; famine, pestilence, and wholesale slaughter, till 
the earth should be partially disseminated. ‘‘Oh not for that,” 
murmured Madame de St. Sévron, “did I bear my son. Engaged 
with an open, honourable enemy, he must take his chance and trust 
in Heaven; but famine—pestilence—indiscriminate butchery—my 
God, I thank Thee that he is spared the risk!” She did not tell her 
sons she had seen these old, yellow sheets of parchment: she knew 
that André would have haughtily sneered over them, and Gaston 
made merry. 

In the afternoon of this day, so full of gossip and excitement for 
Paris, Gaston went to call in the Rue Rivoli. Alice Dare rose and 
stood by the centre table as he entered, glancing at him with a search. 
ing gaze. ‘‘Is it true?” were her first words, scarcely replying to his 
greeting. 

“Ts what true, Miss Alice ?” 

“That the war has begun? That you soldiers are ordered off?” 

“True that we are ordered off. But the war has not actually 
begun. And it never may begin. Some of our wiseacres think it 
never will.” 

“ Are you ordered out?” she continued, in a low voice. 

“No: our regiment has not received the honour. We remain 
here.” 

She drew a long breath, as if relieved, took her hand from the 
table on which it had leaned, and sat down on her favourite sofa by 
the window. Her spirits seemed to rise high. 

‘* Now don’t impose upon us with the nonsense that you are disap- 
pointed !” she exclaimed, interrupting something he was saying to 
Mrs, Elliot. ‘You soldiers like to uphold your martial character, 
and so pretend to great bravery. Had you been ordered out, Monsieur 
Gaston, you might have gone with a downcast heart; or perhaps 
have invented some plausible excuse for staying at home, not caring 
to get into the way of cannon-balls.” 

* Alice! Alice!” remonstrated Mrs. Elliot. ‘She is fond of 
joking, Monsieur Gaston.” 

The young man’s cheek and brow flushed a glowing red, showing 
that he felt her words. Not individually: for never did a braver or 
more courageous heart beat than that of Gaston de St. Sévron. And 
there was something in the conscious, averted eye of Alice, as she 
turned it from his gaze, which told him that she 4vew the reproach of 
cowardice never could come near him. 
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II. 


Wuat could it be that André de St. Sévron was so busy over? For 
some days he was not seen in his old haunts; he did not call in the 
Rue Rivoli; he was only at home night and morning. He was 
mingling, instead, with military officers, a thing he rarely conde- 
scended to do; he was in and out of the bureau of financiers; he 
was haunting the cabinet of the ministers-at-war. The secret of the 
whole was, that he was endeavouring to accomplish the exchange of 
his brother from one regiment to another. 

And he effected it. One afternoon it was settled. 

André was at rest now. He had scarcely taken food for some days ; 
but he now turned into a cheap restaurant, and dined for twenty-five 
sous, Ae, this proud descendant of the once-sumptuous régime. The 
lamps were lighted in the streets when he reached home, and he 
ascended the high staircase by feel, not by sight. His mother was 
reclining in her fauteuil, in the warm corner. 

‘You don’t seem well, mother!” he exclaimed, affectionately, for 
both boys deeply loved and reverenced their mother. ‘Is it the old 
pain at your chest?” 

“TI am free to-night from bodily ailments, my son,” replied Madame 
de St. Sévron, “ but my spirits are unusually depressed. Some calamity 
seems to be hanging over me. My old friend, the Comtesse de 
Morny, was here this afternoon, and she was going on in a melan- 
choly strain about this miserable war which is looming in the future. 
It set me thinking about Gaston. His regiment is left tranquil as yet ; 
but how long may it remain so?” 

“‘ Mother,” began André, in a hesitating voice, as he drew his chair 
close to hers, and took her hand, “ it would be fortunate for Gaston 
to go out to the war. Do you know what I have been occupied with 
these last few days ?” 

“‘ How should I know, my son?” 

“T have been effecting for Gaston what his own luck did not effect 
forhim. I have procured his exchange into one of these departing 
regiments.” 

The old lady turned her face slowly towards the speaker, and her 
lips parted as if with extreme astonishment or perplexity ; not so 
much yet with terror, for her senses had not fully taken in the purport 
of the words. 

“You can’t imagine the trouble I had,” continued André, “ the 
officers, one and all, are so eager to get out, and be doing. Marshal 
St. Arnaud managed it at last. He knows what a fine fellow Gaston 
is.” 

Oh, the sharp, shrill cry of anguish that issued from the lips of 
Madame de St. Sévron! She clenched André’s arm with a pressure 
of which he had deemed her aged and thin fingers incapable, and a 
torrent of reproaches burst from her. 
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** You have done this! you have acted the part of Judas by your 
own brother! You would drive him out to swell the dead on those 
far-off plains !—where the corpses are to lie in heaps, stricken down 
by war and pestilence !” 

“Oh, mother! don’t talk like that. War! pestilence! What 
pestilence? And as to war, our brave soldiers can hold their lines 
against the Russians. Whence got you such ideas ?” 

“They are not my ideas,” interrupted Madame de St. Sévron, 
fiercely ; “‘they are the revelations of one who lived and died ages 
ago. Every political event that has since come to pass in France is 
written down in these dread prophecies, especially those of later times : 
the Revolution ; the murder of the king ; our downfall ; the rising of 
the Eagle, its triumph, its bloody sway, and then its fall ; the Orleans 
dynasty ; the Republic, swayed over by a second Eagle; the second 
Empire, and this fearful war which is to destroy the flower of the Western 
armies, and bring pestilence, famine, woe, madness in its train!” 

“Dear mother,” interposed the astonished André, “you must be 
lapsing into your dotage. Prophecies!” he continued, in a tone 
of haughty scorn. “Because some fools—though more knaves than 
fools—are circulating these witked absurdities to answer their own 
ends, you must attach importance to them—you / Mother, be your- 
self again : remember you are a de Montcarson.” 

‘J will be myself again when you are again a brother,” she retorted. 
“What are we to do without Gaston? how exist, wanting him? Is 
he not the sunshine of our miserable household—is it not he, with 
his sweet temper and joyous spirit, that brings what ray of light comes 
into it? Has he not been something for us both to love—an end to 
live for—a continuous happiness to look forward to day by day as we 
awake? André! if you indeed drive my child out to death, may 
God forgive you, for I never will !” 

At this moment the door of the inner room opened, and Gaston 
came out. He had been making ready for a party at Mrs. Elliot’s. 

“Gaston,” exclaimed André, drawing up his tall form fearlessly, 
“our mother seems to have some mist before her eyes, causing her 
to see things in false colours. I have been exerting all the energy 
and influence I possess to advance your interest, and have succeeded 
in effecting an exchange for you into one of the regiments ordered to 
the East. It——” 

“Parbleu! but I think you might have consulted me first!” 
ejaculated the amazed young soldier. ‘I may have interests that 
bind me, if possible, to Paris.” 

“Tush, my brother! guard against frittering away time until you 
become a useless dreamer, as I have done. I have had, in this step, 
but your true welfare at heart; I swear it to you, by the honour of 
our name! Go forth and prosper. Use your sword bravely, and come 
back to us a captain—a colonel—a general: no rank is inaccessible 
to him who shows himself a lion on the battle-field.” 
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“‘ The battle-field gives stepping-stones, and it blows off heads,” 
returned the careless Gaston. “If I go out, I must bear my chance 
of one, as of the other ; and I should flinch from neither.” 

Again that cry of anguish from Madame de St. Sévron, but this 
time it was low and wailing, as she threw her feeble hands round her 
boy. ‘ Oh, Gaston, my latest born!” she murmured, “if you die 
out there, you take my life with you !” 

André looked on, and saw, and heard. He might have hesitated, 
might have endeavoured to undo his work, but that he truly believed 
the interest of Gaston lay in his being in active service. 

It was late in the evening when Gaston de St. Sévron entered the 
reception-rooms of Mrs. Elliot. A gay party was assembled. In 
the course of the night he contrived to find himself alone with Miss 
Dare. Some people were at cards, and others had gathered round 
the piano, where a lady was shrieking through some Italian songs. 

‘“ Why have you brought me into this room ?” demanded Alice. 
‘“‘ There’s no one in it, you see.” 

“‘ That is why I did bring you,” replied Gaston. “I may not be 
able to call upon you again, so I would say a word of adieu to you 
now: and I hate saying it in a crowd.” 

‘Just tell me what you mean!” she exclaimed. ‘I don’t like 
riddles. Take leave till when? till to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow, no!” he replied. ‘Probably for ever. I am going 
out to the East. Ere eight-and-forty hours, we shall be on our road.” 

Her face, even her lips, turned of a ghastly whiteness. Gaston 
saw it. 

““Why did you deceive me?” was her first question. ‘ The other 
day, you said your regiment remained in Paris.” 

“‘The regiment remains. But I have exchanged into one going 
out. You did me the honour to suggest that, were I ordered off, I 
might be capable of inventing some disgraceful ruse to evade it,” he 
added, determined to hazard a little joke. ‘Do you not think the 
insinuation was enough to make a fellow apply for permission to seek 
the risk?” 

‘Oh, Gaston !” she exclaimed, wildly, her livid features one keen 
expression of dismay, “do not torture me! You knew that all I said 
was but in jest.” 

“ How could I know it? On my honour, I did not know whether 
you were in jest or earnest.” 

“You are but jesting with me now!” she uttered, laying her trem- 
bling hands upon his arm in her excitement. 

“‘ Alice, my love, why this emotion ?” he whispered, more tenderly 
than he had ever permitted himself to speak to her. “Sit down and 
be calm.” 

“ You are not going!” she exclaimed, in agitation, rising her head 
and checking the tears, as the colour flashed into her cheeks. “And 
I am foolish and nervous to-night. But you are not going ?” 
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“My dear Alice, I am assuredly going. But when I said I made 
the exchange in consequence of your observations to me, that was 
not true. I never applied—I never wished to apply, or to leave 
Paris : and till eight o’clock this night, I knew no more of the matter 
than you knew. It is André who has done it. He believes that my 
interests lie in being in active service, and he has exerted himself to 
effect an exchange. I am now in the —— regiment.” 

The first shock had passed, and she was still and quiet. ‘ When 
do you leave?” she asked. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

* And when return ?” 

“ Alice! as well enquire when the next comet will be discovered, 
or any other event which may or may not happen. If I do return, 
you are the first friend I shall seek a welcome from. And now I must 
leave you.” 

She stood up by his side, her eyes cast down, and her cheeks 
crimson. He took her hand in his, and pressed it to his heart. He 
did more. He threw his arm round her waist, and kissed, five or 
six times, those glowing cheeks, and she resisted not. But when he 
had finally left the room, she flew upstairs to her chamber, and, 
bolting herself within, indulged in an hysterical burst of tears. 


III. 


THE following summer was one of suspense and anxiety to many 
people ; to France, as well as to our own country. Sickness was not 
spared to the French capital, any more than to ours; and varied re- 
ports from the East, where the allied armies were gathered, kept up a 
continual excitement. Now they were at Malta, now at Gallipoli, 
now some of them at Constantinople, and now in the desert plains 
surrounding Varna. Rumours came to Paris of minor engagements 
with the enemy, more than rumours of fearfully devastating sickness : 
but a brave heart sat in every Parisian breast. “The British Lion 
and the French Eagle,” they shouted, “can never be subdued !” 

Several letters arrived from Gaston de St. Sévron: to his mother, 
to André, to former companions: letters as gay as himself. It was 
evident he contrived to lead a merry life amidst all the discomforts 
that attended the army; but Gaston carried happiness with him in 
his own sunny heart. André de St. Sévron had made no progress in 
his wooing—if it was wooing he meant. A few days after the de- 
parture of Gaston, Miss Dare had left, with her aunt, for Switzerland. 
“T am tired of Paris,” was her reply to Mrs. Elliot’s comment upon 
the suddenness of her resolution. 

Now at that period, as is well remembered yet, a certain class of 
people had begun to exercise a wonderful influence in Paris—the 
mesmerists. Some persons called them charlatans ; others bowed to 
their power, and were terrified at it. One of them was especially 
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noted for her revelations, a woman ; but for obvious reasons her name 
is not given here. It was a recognised fact that many a heavy 
transaction was done on the Bourse, the secret incentive to which was 
neither more nor less than a séance with one or other of the mesme- 
rists regarding news from the seat of war. It was a curious thing, 
difficult to understand—that they should be able to reveal events 
passing in the far-off East. And when, days afterwards, authentic 
tidings would come to prove their truth, people knew not what to 
think. Their fame grew. Individuals of all classes, high and low, 
scoffers once, scrupled not to consult the mesmerists in secret-— 
few of them cared to own it. One gentleman, a well-known financier 
in Parisian circles, was banteringly accused, in evening society, of 
having gone that morning to visit one. He indignantly denied it, 
and was believed. Nevertheless, he had been. They assumed to 
possess the power of revealing everything ; from the general doings of 
the army, to the thoughts and movements of those forming it. 

One day, towards the latter end of September, André de St. Sévron 
was dragging himself and his legs along the Tuileries gardens, in his 
usual listless mood, when he suddenly encountered Miss Dare and 
her maid. He brightened up to energy. 

“This is indeed an unexpected pleasure!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ When 

did you arrive ?” 

“Last night,” she replied ; “and we have seen no one yet. What: 
news is there?” 

‘“‘ The troops have landed in the Crimea,” said André, thinking the- 
word “ news” could only refer to the all-engrossing topic. ‘ Where 
is Mrs. Elliot ?” 

‘‘She was busy with her packing-cases when Icame out. I expect 
her to join me presently. Do you mind sitting down, for I am tired 
with yesterday’s journey ? Judith,” she continued, turning to the girl, 
‘you can go and execute the commission my aunt gave you. You 
will find me here.” And the servant departed on her errand, and: 
André sat down on the bench by Miss Dare’s side. 

“‘ Have you heard recently from your brother ?” she enquired, turn- 
ing her face away. 

“No, we have not,” answered André. “ His letters used to come: 
pretty regularly at first, but latterly we have received none. I may con- 
fess to you that I am getting anxious. Not that there’s fear on Gas- 
ton’s account, for if anything unfortunately happened to him, his: 
brother-officers would write, but my poor mother torments herself out 
of her life. She is now a mere skeleton.” 

“‘T attach no importance to the non-receipt of letters from this 
allied expedition of ours,” observed Miss Dare. ‘“ My aunt has a sor 
out there, a young ensign, and though we know he writes regularly, 
more of his letters are lost, or delayed, than come to hand.” 

‘‘ There has been a disagreeable rumour flying about Paris these 
last few hours,” proceeded André, unconsciously dropping his voice, 
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“* My dear Alice, I am assuredly going. But when I said I made 
the exchange in consequence of your observations to me, that was 
not true. I never applied—I never wished to apply, or to leave 
Paris : and till eight o’clock this night, I knew no more of the matter 
than you knew. It is André who has done it. He believes that my 
interests lie in being in active service, and he has exerted himself to 
effect an exchange. I am now in the —— regiment.” 

The first shock had passed, and she was still and quiet. ‘When 
do you leave?” she asked. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

** And when return ?” 

“ Alice! as well enquire when the next comet will be discovered, 
or any other event which may or may not happen. If I do return, 
you are the first friend I shall seek a welcome from. And now I must 
leave you.” 

She stood up by his side, her eyes cast down, and her cheeks 
crimson. He took her hand in his, and pressed it to his heart. He 
did more. He threw his arm round her waist, and kissed, five or 
six times, those glowing cheeks, and she resisted not. But when he 
had finally left the room, she flew upstairs to her chamber, and, 
bolting herself within, indulged in an hysterical burst of tears. 


III, 


THE following summer was one of suspense and anxiety to many 
people ; to France, as well as to our own country. Sickness was not 
spared to the French capital, any more than to ours; and varied re- 
ports from the East, where the allied armies were gathered, kept up a 
continual excitement. Now they were at Malta, now at Gallipoli, 
now some of them at Constantinople, and now in the desert plains 
surrounding Varna. Rumours came to Paris of minor engagements 
with the enemy, more than rumours of fearfully devastating sickness : 
but a brave heart sat in every Parisian breast. “The British Lion 
and the French Eagle,” they shouted, “can never be subdued !” 

Several letters arrived from Gaston de St. Sévron: to his mother, 
to André, to former companions: letters as gay as himself. It was 
evident he contrived to lead a merry life amidst all the discomforts 
that attended the army; but Gaston carried happiness with him in 
his own sunny heart. André de St. Sévron had made no progress in 
his wooing—if it was wooing he meant. A few days after the de- 
parture of Gaston, Miss Dare had left, with her aunt, for Switzerland. 
“T am tired of Paris,” was her reply to Mrs. Elliot’s comment upon 
the suddenness of her resolution. 

Now at that period, as is well remembered yet, a certain class of 
people had begun to exercise a wonderful influence in Paris—the 
mesmerists. Some persons called them charlatans ; others bowed to 
their power, and were terrified at it. One of them was especially 
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noted for her revelations, a woman ; but for obvious reasons her name 
is not given here. It was a recognised fact that many a heavy 
transaction was done on the Bourse, the secret incentive to which was 
neither more nor less than a séance with one or other of the mesme- 
rists regarding news from the seat of war. It was a curious thing, 
difficult to understand—that they should be able to reveal events 
passing in the far-off East. And when, days afterwards, authentic 
tidings would come to prove their truth, people knew not what to 
think. Their fame grew. Individuals of all classes, high and low, 
scoffers once, scrupled not to consult the mesmerists in secret-— 
few of them cared to own it. One gentleman, a well-known financier 
in Parisian circles, was banteringly accused, in evening society, of 
having gone that morning to visit one. He indignantly denied it, 
and was believed. Nevertheless, he had been. They assumed to 
possess the power of revealing everything ; from the general doings of 
the army, to the thoughts and movements of those forming it. 

One day, towards the latter end of September, André de St. Sévron 
was dragging himself and his legs along the Tuileries gardens, in his 
usual listless mood, when he suddenly encountered Miss Dare and 
her maid. He brightened up to energy. 

“This is indeed an unexpected pleasure!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ When 

did you arrive?” 

“Last night,” she replied ; ‘and we have seen no one yet. What: 
news is there?” 

“The troops have landed in the Crimea,” said André, thinking the 
word “ news” could only refer to the all-engrossing topic. ‘“ Where 
is Mrs. Elliot ?” 

‘*She was busy with her packing-cases when Icame out. I expect 
her to join me presently. Do you mind sitting down, for I am tired 
with yesterday’s journey ? Judith,” she continued, turning to the girl, 
‘you can go and execute the commission my aunt gave you. You. 
will find me here.” And the servant departed on her errand, and 
André sat down on the bench by Miss Dare’s side. 

‘“‘ Have you heard recently from your brother ?” she enquired, turn- 
ing her face away. 

“No, we have not,” answered André. ‘“ His letters used to come- 
pretty regularly at first, but latterly we have received none. I may con- 
fess to you that I am getting anxious. Not that there’s fear on Gas- 
ton’s account, for if anything unfortunately happened to him, his: 
brother-officers would write, but my poor mother torments herself out 
of hex life. She is now a mere skeleton.” 

“‘T attach no importance to the non-receipt of letters from this 
allied expedition of ours,” observed Miss Dare. ‘ My aunt has a son 
out there, a young ensign, and though we know he writes regularly, 
more of his letters are lost, or delayed, than come to hand.” 

‘‘ There has been a disagreeable rumour flying about Paris these 
last few hours,” proceeded André, unconsciously dropping his voice, 
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‘“‘ but I cannot find that it proceeds from any source save the prolific 
brains of the mesmerists. I was at the Telegraph-office this morning, 
and nothing of it had been heard there.” 

‘*Mesmerists!” exclaimed Miss Dare. “Are they busying them- 
selves about the war?” 

“They are: and, what’s worse, they keep Paris in a hotter fever 
than it would otherwise be. Some events, it cannot be denied, they 
have described exactly ; aye, nearly in the very hour in which they 
occurred.” . 

“ But what is this present rumour you allude to?” 

“I don’t put any faith in it,” said André, imperiously. Yet his 
uneasy, nervous movement, as he spoke, proved he aid. “It is, that 
the troops have landed in Crimea—but that was known—that some 
days afterwards, upon encountering the Russians, a desperate battle 
ensued, and that thousands of the allies, men and officers, are down.” 

Miss Dare compressed her lips. ‘‘ But, you say, even the telegraph 
has no news of this?” she observed, in a cheerful voice, after some 
minutes’ thought. 

‘* No, no; it all comes from these infernal mesmerists—I beg your 
pardon for the word. But, you see, as they have been right before, 
they may be again. I have been in a state of worry since the morn- 
ing, lest the report should reach my mother.” 

“* Have you been yourself to consult the mesmerists?” enquired 
Miss Dare. 

“Thank you. There are enough idiots who go, without my making 
one.” 

‘Then, were I you, I should go and hear what they do say,” she 
rejoined, firmly, ‘‘ and exercise my own judgment as to whether there 
was anything in it. It seems to me that such imposture, if it be 
imposture, must be readily detected.” 

André de St. Sévron sat silent. He did not choose to confess to 
her that it was the very plan he had been debating in his own 
mind. 

“ Do ladies go?” proceeded Miss Dare. 

**Some have gone. I suppose you are aware that we have women 
speculators on the Bourse as well as men. And it is chiefly for 
these speculations that the clairvoyantes are consulted.” 

‘Do you know,” she said, in a low, timid voice, “I should much 
like to go.” 

“Go where ?” ejaculated André, 

“To hear, or see—which do you call it ?—one of these mesmerists. 
It has never fallen to my chance to be present at any of their exhi- 
bitions, though I have often wished it. Why not now, as well as at 
another time? Will you take me, André?” 

“You English demoiselles are remarkably independent!” was 
André’s observation, 

“Yes,” she said, “it is our privilege. But we retain our dignity 
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and self-possession, André, and no harm cancome near us. Will you 
go?” 

“If you are in earnest in wishing it. When shall it be? Some 
hour that will suit Mrs. Elliot.” 

“JT will not have Mrs. Elliot, or tell her of it,” interrupted Miss 
Dare. “I ask you to accompany me, because it might not be right 
for a young lady to appear there alone. Take me to the first of them 
all; the woman with the wonderful reputation. I will be ready this 
evening.” 

“ At what hour?” 

‘* Seven.” 


It was before a house in the neighbourhood ot the Rue St. Denis, 
that a hired citadine stopped that night, soon after the hour named 
by Miss Dare. She stepped out of it, attended by André de St. 
Sévron. Her own man-servant sat on the box with the driver. This 
may be looked upon as a curious adventure for her, or any other 
English lady, to engage in, but she was troubled and anxious, and 
thought not of forms and ceremonies ; and she went through with it. 

It was the house of the renowned mesmerist, for André had 
obeyed her wishes. They were shown into the waiting room, a sort 
of badly-furnished and worse-lighted salle-a-manger, and were told 
they would soon be called for, but the clairvoyante was just then 
engaged. 

Alice Dare grew impatient at the delay, and began to pace the 
room. Perhaps she did not feel quite satisfied with what she had 
undertaken. “If we are kept here much longer,” she observed to 
her companion, ‘‘I shall return.” 

André opened the door, with a view of looking for the person who 
had shown them in. He could see no one. On the right was the 
staircase they had ascended; on the left, a long corridor, which was 
lighted by a bit of candle, stuck in a tin sconce nailed to the wall. 
Suddenly, as he stood, a door at the extreme end of the passage 
opened and closed, and a gentleman was walking down the passage 
towards him. It was a friend of St. Sévron’s, a man of sixty 
years. 

“What! you here, St. Sévron!” was the exclamation. ‘ Have 
you, the cynical, come to pray advice of the oracle?” 

‘“‘T may retort by the same question,” replied St. Sévron, drawing- 
to the door behind him, that Alice might not be seen. ‘What 
has the oracle done for you?” 

“ Little for me, by all that’s sombre!” replied the old man. “ If 
what she says is true, the funds will go down awfully.” 

‘“‘ What does she say ?” 

“You'll hear enough, if you go in, without my telling you. One 
thing I trust she may be wrong in—that St. Arnaud’s dead.” 

“ Bah!” 
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** She affirms it. Notkilled in the battle. Died of natural disease 
after it—after another attack of cholera!* I say! a compact?” 

“Well?” returned St. Sévron. 

“That neither of us has seen the other here.” 

“* Beit so.” 

As the gentleman passed down the staircase, St. Sévron and Miss 
Dare were summoned to the reception-room. A woman, attired in 
black silk, with a white bandage over her eyes, leant back asleep—at 
least was in the attitude of sleep—in an easy-chair. A man, short of 
stature, with round, cunning eyes, likewise dressed in black, and well 
dressed, sat at a table. 

““ You must put your questions to Madame through me,” he 
observed to the visitors. ‘* What is it you wish to know?” 

“Of the welfare of one who is serving in the Crimea,” rejoined 
André. “An officer.” 

‘* Have you aught belonging to him about you?” enquired the 

man. 
“‘T have a piece of his hair and a letter,” was St. Sévron’s reply. 
For, be it observed, the last time Gaston wrote to his mother from 
Varna, he enclosed to her a lock of his hair, according to a request 
she had made. This letter and hair André had borrowed, for that 
evening, knowing something of the requisitions of the mesmerists. 
The man returned the letter to André as useless, but he took the 
hair, and placed it on the top of the woman's head. 

The woman became restless, stirred, and sighed heavily. It was 
some minutes before she spoke. 

“What do you see?” enquired the man of her. ‘“ How is he 
employed now, from whom that hair was severed ?” 

“TI see a plain whose heights are rugged and uneven,” she mur- 
mured. “I see it strewn with corpses. They are burying them ; 
but they are often called off. There are many wounded, hundreds 
upon hundreds. I see a wide expanse of water, and shipsp——” 

“Ts he, who owns that hair amongst the wounded? Ask her,” 
interrupted André, eagerly, whilst Alice clung to his arm, partly in 
suspense, partly in terror. And the man put the question. 

“‘T cannot find him,” she went on to murmur, speaking at intervals, 
and with difficulty. ‘Ah! I see now. His luxuriant hair is fair and 
bright, but it is all bloody, and his face is white, and his jaw fallen. 
He is with the dead.” 

“Dead!” breathed André, who, much as he despised himself for it, 
could not shake off the feeling of horror that was creeping over him. 

“Dead. One—two—three—four wounds, all in front. He died 
bravely. Stay! stay! they have come to him—they are taking him 
—now they search his pockets—there’s a knife, and letters, and—and 


* It is certain that the death, and its cause, of Marshal de St. Arnaud was 
positively affirmed in secret, in Paris, some days before the telegraph brought 


news of the fact. 
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things I can’t see—they get in the light. Where to now? There 
they go! Ah! they are bearing him to the great pit, where so many 
are being thrown.” 

Nothing more could he get out of the woman—and the reader 
will probably think this was quite enough. She went rambling on to 
other sights she saw, or made believe to see, on the battle-field. 
André de St. Sévron conducted his companion from the room. She 
never spoke a word; nor he. But in the coach he recovered his 
spirits. His common sense and judgment returned to him with the 
fading away of the mesmeric scene, and he no longer condescended 
to admit apprehension for the fate of his brother. “ It was all absurd; 
nothing but a clap-trap; a disgraceful: mode of swindling the credu- 
lous out of money !” he indignantly exclaimed, but he was interrupted 
by the sound of a sob, and turning to Miss Dare, he found she was 
weeping silently. He went over to the side of the coach where she 
sat, and took her hand, and essayed to soothe her. But she shrank 
from him. 

‘‘ Nay, do not push me away, Alice,” he whispered, affectionately ; 
“suffer me to comfort you. I have long hoped that I might be 
your comforter through life. I should have told you this in the 
spring, but for your sudden departure from Paris. I have only waited 
your return to speak.” 

“You my soother in life!” she passionately exclaimed, through 
her convulsive sobs—“ you, who plotted and worked in slyness and 
in secret till you succeeded in driving your brave brother out to the 
death he has met !” 

‘* Hush, hush, Alice,” remonstrated André ; ‘‘my brother has met 
with no death. How can you suffer the ridiculous farce we have 
come from to scare away your reason? Alice, you are the only 
woman I ever cared for: you must promise to be my dear wife.” 

‘‘ Listen !” spoke Miss Dare, arresting her sobs by a resolute effort. 
**T will tell you a history. I might shrink from repeating it at most 
times, but this night I am in no mood to stand on ceremony. I am 
the promised wife of one in my own land. When I engaged myself, 
I thought I liked him; and soI did. But I came to Paris; I saw 
your brother ; I became intimate with him ; and then I found I had 
mistaken liking for love. André de St. Sévron, I loved your brother ; 
Z loved him ; had you not forced him from me, I know that in time I 
should have been his wife, for I would have given up that other 
engagement at his bidding. Are you answered?” 

“These fancies will wear away in time,” observed André, gloomily. 
** Let me hope——” 

“ Hope nothing,” interrupted Alice, with fearless impetuosity. 
** When these fancies, as you call them, shall have worn away, I 
shall marry him who is waiting for me; and perhaps not make him 
the less good wife, because I, for a few months, passionately loved 
one who is in his grave.” 
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“T would endeavour to render you happy, Alice,” he persisted, 
clinging even against hope. 

“Your endeavours have not been so directed hitherto,” she re- 
torted. “ You have contrived to tear from me what romance I had in 
life; you have been the means of slaying your brother. Look there, 
André de St. Sévron!” she suddenly exclaimed, pulling him towards 
the coach window, ‘‘do you see these men who are passing home from 
their day’s work—some in blouses, some in rags?—there is not one 
amongst them that I would not marry in preference to you!” 

He left Alice Dare at her residence ; and, dismissing the citadine, 
walked, with the moody step of grief and despair, to the Faubourg 
St. Germain. Her reproaches had told home. If it should indeed 
prove that Gaston had fallen, why, Ze had driven him out to perish. 
And what would be his own future? To live on alone—to hear that 
she had married one of her own nation, one to whom she had been 
engaged for years! He looked across the fireplace at his poor old 
mother, now so near her end, but there was no comfort for him there. 
Comfort! Even her life he had contributed to shorten. André de 
St. Sévron was apt to say he was born under a miserable star, but 
never had he felt the conviction so keenly as on that night. 

Some days afterwards, on Sunday, the 1st of October, came the 
official tidings of the battle of the Alma. And when the lists of 
killed and wounded appeared, the name of Gaston de St. Sévron was 
amongst the slain. 


— i Rar SERS 
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A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


By MinniE DovuG.tas. 


“TSE waiters watched his slightest movement, and attended to his 

wants in a manner seldom witnessed. Was he not the richest 
American, or, at any rate, the most liberal, who had taken up his 
abode at the Langham this year? There is some pleasure in 
waiting on a gentleman who tips half-a-sovereign as freely as an 
Englishman does a shilling ! 

Mr. Jonathan Lee was evidently a millionaire, and a man who 
understood how to enjoy himself. His wife was a thin, overdressed 
woman of forty, whose face had once been pretty, but that was long 
ago; and whose aim in life, being childless, was the acquisition of 
new clothes and jewellery. She never tired of changing her dresses, 
and was rarely seen wearing one a second time in public. 

Mr. Lee had a passion for sending telegrams. He seldom wrote 
a letter, but bombarded his friends with messages on matters of no 
importance—always, to do him justice, prepaying a reply. 

One day—it was one of our horrid days, and an east wind was 
blowing—Mrs. Lee observed: “I can’t see the use of paying a 
shilling for a telegram that nobody cares to get.” 

“And what’s the use of giving forty guineas for a dress that 
nobody cares to see?” retorted Mr. Lee: which caused his wife to 
flounce the one she was then wearing into the nearest arm-chair, 
where she devoted her attention to the last fashion-book. 

But one day there came a telegram which had crossed the Atlantic, 
and the news it contained, whether it were good or bad, caused Mr. 
Jonathan Lee to take an affectionate leave of his wife, previous to 
starting on a short journey. The wording of the message was this: 

‘‘ English gent has got the papers ” 


Amongst the woods and hills of Surrey stands a fine old stone 
mansion belonging to Sir Andrew Gordon. In the library of the 
house the members of the family were assembled one evening, and 
the family consisted of the old baronet and his son Archibald, an 
antiquated aunt of the latter, Miss Dorothy Gordon, and Con- 
stance Gwyn, Sir Andrew’s ward, a beautiful girl of nearly eighteen. 

‘‘ There will be a storm to-night. Hark how the wind is rising!” 
said Miss Dorothy, with a shiver. “It’s a mercy your travels are 
over, Andrew.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, holding his hands towards the fire; “I 
am better pleased with the safety of my own stone walls than the 
best mail steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic. But now I'll ring 
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for lights; and, Archie, my boy, come over and try to understand 
some of the mysteries contained in these yellow papers.” 

Archie, a handsome, fair-haired fellow of twenty-three, had been 
resting at full length—and that was over six feet—on a comfortable 
sofa, watching lazily the charming figure of his father’s ward, who 
persistently looked every way but his. 

**T’ll come ; but I don’t suppose I shall make anything out of 
them,” he answered, rising slowly. 

“* My boy, it is most important—quite a fortune for you! Your 
poor mother never knew of it,” were the words Constance heard as 
she sat idly in her low chair near the fire. ‘‘ The papers are worth 
two thousand a year! That rascal who has kept them back would 
give something to know where they are now!” chuckled the old 
baronet, as he spread out the crackling letters and a large sheet of 
parchment on a table, the butler meanwhile arranging a reading-lamp 
to suit his master in so leisurely a manner as to call forth an im- 
patient exclamation of ‘‘ That will do! that will do!” 

Simmons respectfully took the hint, and now busied himself with 
the heavy curtains, having noiselessly closed the shutters. 

‘“‘ There is a shocking draught,” murmured Miss Dorothy. ‘ Don’t 
you feel it, Constance ?” 

“Not a bit,” replied Constance, laughing as she rose to get her 
work-basket ; ‘* but the wind zw7// get in such a night as this.” 

Simmons retired, and Archie observed : 

“’m awfully glad that fellow is leaving—he walks like a cat!” 

“Indeed,” cried Miss Dorothy, querulously, ‘I think your father 
does wrong to part with him ; we have never had so quiet a servant.” 

“Never mind the man—attend to me !” cried Sir Andrew. ‘ You 
must particularly try to remember this.” Archie, only outwardly 
listening, was exhibiting some of those provoking symptoms which a 
lover shows after there has been a cloud in the atmosphere, and 
the lady has managed to get the best of it. 

Constance Gwyn seemed to remember something, and left the 
room. When she returned after a quarter of an hour’s absence, the 
butler had entered with a tray of glasses and the requisites for Sir 
Andrew’s “ nightcap ” of whisky toddy. The baronet folded the papers 
into a neat bundle, and locked them in an old-fashioned cabinet. 

“They will be safe here to-night ; to-morrow I will take them to 
the lawyer’s,” he said, placing the key in his pocket. Then turning 
towards his ward, he enquired, ‘‘ How is Gelert, fair lady ?” 

“IT don’t think he is well, Sir Andrew. I’ve just been to see 
him.” 

‘Constance !” cried Miss Dorothy, scandalised, ‘ have you been 
out to the dog-kennel at this hour, and on such a night ?” 

“Yes, Miss Dorothy—and it is much too cold for the poor fellow 
to be left out there !” 

“Now, my love!” deprecated the old lady, waving one delicate 
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hand in token that her will was law, “‘never mention the idea of 
bringing that enormous dog into the house.” 

The ghost of a pout came into Constance’s sweet face. 

“ There, there,” said Sir Andrew merrily, ‘don’t fret, Constance. 
Gelert shall have a skilled physician to-morrow, if you think him ill. 
J shouldn’t mind his coming into the house, but our tyrant here, you 
see!” and he shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Archie,” softly whispered the girl, as he lit her candle for her 
“will you see Gelert?” and she raised her beautiful grey eyes 
appealingly to his. A merry look of triumph passed over his face. 

‘Yes, if you promise not to play chess with the curate to- 
morrow !” ; 

“Oh, don’t be silly !_ If you think Gelert is ill, bring him in.” 

Til or well, I'll send him to your room in half an hour, if you'll 
say good-night civilly,” at the same time drawing his fiancée behind a 
tall screen for a silent embrace, which sent her away blushing. 

A bright fire burned in Constance Gwyn’s bed-room. She put 
on her dressing-gown, and dismissed her maid as soon as the latter 
had received Gelert from Archie Gordon’s hands, and brought him to 
his mistress. The dog was only seeking company, and not ill. He 
looked the picture of contentment as he lay at Constance’s feet, and 
she, feeling wakeful, sat quietly reading—though between the page and 
her eyes came up Archie’s face. 

The house had long been still, when the clock in the corridor struck 
one. Gelert at the moment raised his huge head and listened 
attentively. Constance closed her book, and wondered why the dog 
still kept his intent look; it made her slightly nervous, and she began 
to listen too. Certainly there was a sound as of a window in the 
library, just beneath her own room, being opened. The wind and 
rain made so wild a sound that she would have banished the thought 
of anything but these, had it not been that Gelert half rose to his feet 
with a low growl. 

“‘ Be quiet, Gelert!” she whispered: for she feared he would bark, 
and so reveal to Miss Dorothy his forbidden presence. 

Gelert’s only answer was to look earnestly at his mistress, prick 
his ears again, and walk slowly to the door. 

Constance went into the corridor to listen. The only person near 
her was nervous Miss Dorothy, whom she dreaded to rouse. Taking 
firm hold of Gelert’s collar, she softly reached the top of the grand 
staircase, and a gleam of moonlight, which burst through the stormy 
clouds, lit up with a weird light the portraits that lined the wall, and 
then as suddenly faded. In the darkness Gelert drew his mistress to 
the staircase, showing increased anxiety to make her understand that 
there was a cause for his excitement. Constance leant over the 
bannister. The door of the library was partly open and a faint light 
was inthe room. Ina moment a thought of the papers Sir Andrew 
had just brought from America flashed on Constance; she remem- 
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bered that they were of importance to Archie, and that someone else 
would be glad to get them from him. 

Whispering a few words to quiet the dog, she crept softly down 
the broad stone staircase, and paused near the door. Through the 
crack she saw that two men stood at the far end near Sir Andrew’s 
cabinet, and it was open. A strange courage came to the girl. She 
knew that if she could cross to the corner by the opposite window, 
there was a bell there which communicated with the wing where Sir 
Andrew slept and which would also arouse the servants. In another 
moment she had stooped and clasped one arm round the dog’s neck, 
and he seemed to know her wish, for he crawled stealthily beside her 
into the room. They had nearly crossed it, when Gelert drew a panting. 
breath, -which startled one of the men. He quickly turned and 
aimed a pistol at Constance. In an instant she loosed Gelert and 
sprang at the bell—heard the peal ring out, a pistol-shot fired, and a 
dog’s furious worrying—then fell unconscious on the floor. 


‘* How quiet you all are!” and then Constance thought she had 
not said it—such a faint voice it sounded. And what bed was this 
with great green curtains? Surely Miss Dorothy’s! And the room was 
dim, so when Miss Dorothy crept to the side of the bed Constance 
could not see that her face was wet with thankful tears. 

‘« My love, you are in my room because I am nursing you.” 

‘“‘ Have I been ill?” said the weak voice again. 

“Yes, dear, but don’t talk.” And Miss Dorothy slipped away to 
come back with the old doctor and Sir Andrew. The patient’s eyes 
wandered towards the door. Sir Andrew whispered a few words to 
the doctor. 

“Oh, there’s somebody else, is there? Well, he may come just 
for a minute.” 

The “ Somebody” had been outside, waiting. 

“‘ My darling,” he whispered, holding the weak little hand. 

Constance looked up in his face, trying to remember something. 

‘“‘ Did we quarrel about—chess—or somebody ?” 

* Oh, ¢hat’s all right,” answered Archie, eagerly. ‘“ You checkmated 
me.” 

“Well, but who was shot ?” 

“That will do now, my dear,” said the good doctor, hastily, 
motioning all but Miss Dorothy away. “If you are a good girl and 
go to sleep, you shall talk to them all by-and-bye.” 

In the library Sir Andrew told the following to his son: 

*‘ When I was twenty-eight years of age I was still dependent on 
my uncle, who, though he could not keep the title from me, had the 
power of alienating the property. He wished me to marry his daughter, 
but while staying in Paris I fell in love with a beautiful young American 
girl who was studying at a school there. I knew her twin brother 

more for her sake than his own), and he witnessed my private mar- 
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riage with her. Within a year my uncle died, and I was about to travel 
to America with my wife, and acknowledge her publicly there, when 
you were borm, and your dear mother lived but an hour. Her 
brother, Jonathan Lee, saw me in my deep affliction, and urged upon 
me that he could acquaint all American friends and save me a sorrow- 
ful journey. A year ago I learnt that you were entitled to the half- 
share of some mining property which had been left to Jonathan Lee 
and his sister, or, in event of their death, to you. I went to America, 
obtained the necessary papers, and made good your title to the share in 
the property, which Lee had been appropriating. He is in England, 
and may have instigated the attempt at robbery by bribing that 
scoundrel, the butler ; but as the latter was shot when Gelert sprang 
on the man who aimed his pistol at Constance, we will let the matter 
drop. The other hired miscreant escaped, but I think Gelert must 
have hurt him.” 


Constance is lying on a sofa in the drawing-room, looking very 
lovely if a little frail, Archie is by her side, and Gelert rests his huge 
head against her hand. 

** My darling, the doctor’s orders are immediate change of air for you. 
A month ago I begged you to name the day, so now you will promise 
to agree to a very quiet wedding here a week or two hence, and then I 
will take you abroad.” 

No answer, and the girl raised one hand to cover her face, which 
it could not do. 

“Tell her to say ‘Yes,’ Gelert!” said Archie, laughingly raising 
the great dog’s paws in supplication. 

“* May Gelert come too?” 

‘““To be sure; and here comes my father to hear the glorious 
news, and to prevent our good Aunt Dorothy fussing about trous- 
seaux !” 


One more telegram reaches Mr. Jonathan Lee, and it convinces 
him that he will do well to be thankful for mercies received, and to 
hasten to his native land—there to arrange for the regular disburse- 
ment of half his income from the mines, in favour of his young 
English nephew, whom he would never see or hear of, unless he 
failed in the above arrangements. 

‘“‘ We start for America to-morrow!” commenced Jonathan Lee to 
his wife. 

“Oh, my! I haven’t got half the things I meant to buy in Europe.” 

* And you never will!” gloomily responded Jonathan. 
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' THE SQUIRE’S TOASTS. * 


ALL round the jovial Christmas party, 
The wine had circled with the sun 
The Squire had charged us, loud and hearty, 
To fill our glasses every one. 
White-whiskered, ruddy-faced, and jolly, 
He stood the picture of a host : 
For background, silver, oak and holly, 
With right-hand raised, he gave the Toast. 


Our Absent Friends : their name is legion, 
Heaven keep them wheresoe’er they be ; 

All English lads in every region, 
God bless them, and all ships at sea ! 

Some boys in life have barely started, 
Some friends are toiling, bearded men ; 

But here’s their healths from whom we're parted, 
And may we all meet soon again. 


Sweethearts and Wives, maids, matrons, mothers, 
Their toast must next in order come, 

Well for the husbands, sons and brothers, 
To whom God gives an English home ! 

We drink her health who fresh and sprightly, 
Knows nought as yet of time or tears : 

And hers, whose face smiles back as brightly, 
At sixty as at twenty years ! 


For Old Lang Syne: be stilla moment ; 
In silence drink, in silence stand: 

This needs no friendly word, or comment, 
Save on each side a clasping hand— 

Some doors are closed we long to enter 
In the fair light of other days, 

And the dear faces, lost and tender, 
Can meet no more our backward gaze! 


And last, Zz hope of Next Year's Meeting : 
Look up, the past is dead and gone— 

True hearts, warm hands, kind eyes are greeting 
The new life, as the years roll on! 

Though faint and feeble dawns the presage, 
A world of light must lie behind : 

From soul to soul God speed the message, 
Peace and goodwill to all mankind! 


G. B..STUART. 
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